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Our policy is simplicity. 


There are two kinds of 
insurance coverage for the 
business you're in. 


One is the kind you have: 
most likely a patchwork of two, 
three or even more policies 
designed for businesses in 
general. You're paying for cov- 
erage you don’t need. And you 
can’t add coverage you want 
without attaching even more 
policies. 


The other kind of coverage 
is ours. A specialized business 
insurance concept started in 
1922. Our single policy offers 
all the coverage you need now 
with the built-in flexibility to 
add coverage without adding 
policies. You pay for the cover- 
age you need now and no more 
until you need more. 
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Phone toll-free 1-800-821-7803 Ask for Marsha Thompson 


e 
Our policy works. Becaue 
our policy is designed SP le 
fically for the autom0 
dealership. 


It’s that simple. 


The Specialists- 


® S 
UNIVERSAL UNDERWRITES 
GROUP 


5115 Oak Street, Kansas City, MO 6412 
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, Tilt-Wheel helps sell GM cars and light 

| trucks —lots of them. Day in. Day out. Tilt 

4 Wheel is on the job—helping sell new GM 

| vehicles—on the showroom floor—or out on 

demo drives. It’s always on the job. Maybe 

that’s why Tilt-Wheel Steering sales are up 4 
whopping 46.2% since 1980. 


Tilt-Wheel adds profit. |t adds a profit 
margin while adding little to inventory 
cost—and nothing to overhead —on 
new or used models. Tilt’\Wheel Steering 

can help them sell faster, too 


And look what Tilt-\Wheel accomplishes... 


Tilt-Wheel builds customer satisfaction. 
Tilt\Wheel Steering is virtually trouble-free. 
It adds comfort, convenience and helps 
people feel good about their cars and light 
trucks. And those satisfied customers buy 
Tilt\Wheel-equipped General Motors models 
again—nine out of ten times 


Tilt-Wheel offers buyers a lot for 
the money. It's one of today’s great 
bargains at just $110 MSRP while return- 
ing up to $100 at resale, based on 
current leading used car guides 


Put Tilt-Wheel 
to work selling your new GM Cars 
and light trucks. 


Tilt-Wheel 


It does so much... 
yet costs so little. 


Ones 


AL CURRENT ASSETS , 


JRRENT MONTH 


ARE YOU SATISFIED WITH YOUR BOTTOM LINE? Spec II by Clarion offers a 
sound opportunity to improve your profit performance with over 100 custom- 
tailored stereos to choose from. 

Here are just some of Spec II's bottom line advantages: 


FOR THE DEALER: FOR THE CONSUMER: 
* Increase gross profit by an average _—* Lifetime warranty 
of $100 per vehicle or more * State-of-the-Art quality 
*No more “Take-Out” radios * Greater value 
* Make “Get-Ready” department * Added features such as Dolby, SASC, 
a profit center auto reverse, and many others 
Call Spec II today for more information on how we can help you maximize 
your profit. 


Southern Auto Sound (813) 885-5805 
TL Texas-Oklahoma Auto Sound (817) 496-1400 
py oot Eastern Auto Sound (516) 467-1120 
Mountain States Auto Sound (213) 973-5984 
Clarion Corporation of America (213) 973-1100 
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Porsche Decision: All’s Well That. . . 


For 323 Porsche dealers in the United 
States, that company’s February 
announcement terminating relationships 
with its dealers was a personal crisis. 
For NADA, it was the opportunity to rise 
to the aid of member dealers. For all 
dealers, the entire affair is seen as a 
sobering development, casting new light 
on dealer-manufacturer relationships. 

Simply put, the original Porsche 
proposal was a direct threat to the 
franchise system. It called for a strong 
response from NADA. Legal and legisla- 
lve initiatives were begun. 

To Porsche’s credit, it seems to have 
recognized the problem it was creating. 

It s hard for us to understand why the 
entire affair ever began. Surely Porsche 
recognizes the status it has achieved 
with the American car-buying public. 
Then, it must also follow that Porsche 
realizes its position was built by the 
loyal representation of its franchised 
dealers, 

Porsche has done so well in the U.S. 
that it is now Porsche's most important 
market. Dealers who have represented 
Porsche have made large investments in 
facilities and in customer satisfaction. 
They have seen Porsche through years 
when high-priced sports cars were not at 
the top of the buyers’ shopping lists. And 
they have been justly rewarded with 
profitable franchises. 

Customers, too, have shown their 
Satisfaction with this system by coming 
back; there has even been a shortage of 
Porsche products in the U.S. recently. 

So, at the bottom line: Porsche has 
done well, its dealers have done well, 
and its customers have done well. One 
Can only speculate why Porsche would 


consider throwing all that away now, just 
as this industry enjoys its recovery. 
Thankfully, for manufacturers and 
dealers, Porsche has reconsidered. 

Even today, if the entire matter is 
settled to everyone's satisfaction, it will 
have been a costly affair for all involved 
and for the industry as a whole. We 
measure that cost beyond dollars, to 
include customer confidence. 

Some of our friends in the press 
looked upon this entire matter as a 
“tempest in a teapot.” That, of course, 
has never been our view. The proposal 
was an assault on a system which has 
always served the public well. Further, 
we felt it was an attempt to escape the 
requirements of legitimate franchise- 
protection laws. 

It seems to us that all parties should 
look at the basic facts behind today’s car 
industry success. The rebirth of this 
industry has been fueled, in large part, 
by a new sense of cooperation between 
manufacturer and labor, between 
manufacturer and dealer, and between 
dealer and consumer. Together, we are 
moving ahead, past old roadblocks. 

NADA will be very active on behalf of 
its members in working to shape a 
satisfactory new relationship with 
Porsche. We’ll work to help make the 
Porsche story a continuing success for 
our dealer members, 

But, ona larger scale, this episode 
shows we cannot take what we have for 
granted. As dealers, we need to be 
vigilant in the protection of the franchise 
system. It is what makes our industry 


work. 
NADA will continue to lead that effort. 
That's why we’re in business. 4 


WHENYOUSPECAGMTRUCK, __ 


| 


INCLUDE THE FINANCING THAT FITS. 


You put a lot of work into 
helping a customer order a 
truck. GVW’s...payloads... 
special equipment —the 
things to be considered can 
boggle the mind. 


e know all customers are 
different. In both their needs 


and resources. That’s why 
GMAC offers a program of 


flexible financing exclusively 


for Chevrolet and GMC 
Truck Dealers. We try to con- 
sider all aspects of the deal 
and work with you to help 
your customer get the truck... 
and help you make the sale. 
Unlike some financial 
sources, GMAC offers a con- 
tinuing source of financing — 
in both good times and bad. 
It’s acommitment we’ve stood 


GMAC 


THE TRUCK FINANCING PEOPLE FROM GENERAL MOTORS 


GMAC Truck and Equipment Centers are located in Boston, Chicago, Dallas, 
Detroit, Houston, Kansas City, New York, Philadelphia and Tampa. 
In all other areas, call toll-free 1-800-426-8224. 
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by for over 65 years. Just 
one of the reasons GMAC 
has earned the reputation as 
the leader in the vehicle 
financing industry. 

Call the GMAC Truck 
and Equipment Center near 
you. Or call toll-free 
1-800-426-8224. We'll help 
you to arrange financing 
that fits. 


Cover Illustration by 
Mary Byrd Productions, 
Washington, DC 
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Customer Bill of Rights 


ADA 20-Group dealer Bill Walsh, 

of Bill Walsh Chevrolet in Ot- 

tawa, IL, attributes the goodwill 
between his dealership and his custom- 
ers to a “Customer Bill of Rights” that he 
has prominently displayed in his ser- 
vice department: 

1. The work will be done right the 
first time or we'll fix it free. 

2. The work will be completed 
when promised or we'll advise you of 
any delay before you return. 

3. All charges are quoted in advance 
upon request. No work or expense will 
be added without prior approval. 

4. You'll get a complete explanation 
of the charges appearing on your bill. 

5. You'll get the courteous treatment 
all customers deserve. 

6. We offer SHOPTRAK service 
which lets you drop off your car, at your 
convenience, and have it ready when 
you want it. 

7. Free pick-up and delivery service 
is available for your convenience. 

8. We provide rental, leasing and 
fleet sales service. 

9. We have a comfortable lounge 
with the latest magazines, and clean 
restrooms. 

10. Your personal sales representa- 
tive will call you after each service visit 
to make sure of your complete satisfac- 
tion. . 


For Customer Satisfaction 

To increase customer satisfaction, 
Nick’s Pontiac-Oldsmobile in Wood- 
bridge, VA, has the cashier call all ser- 
vice customers of the previous day. The 
customers are asked to evaluate the ser- 
vice, and, if there are any problems, the 
service manager will personally call the 
customer. In addition, a shop foreman 
has been added to the staff to road test 
and/or inspect all work before the cus- 
tomer is called to pick up the car. The 
foreman is also available for consulta- 
tion with the customer. A more 
thorough diagnosis of the vehicle prob- 
lem is made, the customer receives a 


better explanation of technical informa- 
tion, and the customer develops a trust 
with the dealership through a one-on- 
one relationship. The dealership has 
experienced a sharp reduction in cus- 
tomer complaints and an increase in re- 
ferral business. . 


Keeping Everyone Happy 

How many times has a sales presenta- 
tion in your dealership been interrupted 
by customers’ children running about? 
Ned Sanders of Sanders Chevrolet-Dat- 
sun Inc. in Lovington, NM, purchased a 
videotape of cartoons to be played on 
the same equipment used for manufac- 
turer sales and product information. 
The tapes are inexpensive, the children 
are occupied and safe, and the parents 
can concentrate on the automobile pur- 
chase without distraction. & 


Employee Performance 
Evaluations 

When performance evaluations of em- 
ployees are due, supervisors know they 
must be prepared to properly evaluate 
the employees’ work habits and atti- 
tudes; likewise employees should be 
ready to substantiate their work perfor- 
mance. A winning idea from Mare Ra- 
boin of Delongchamp Sales Inc. in 
Fitchburg, MA, lists the following infor- 
mation that technicians should have 
compiled for an evaluation or when ap- 
plying for a raise: 

@ How their productivity has im- 
proved. 

@ How they helped the dealership 
charge out to customers every hour they 
were paid. 

@How they have done in make 
exams. 

@ How many additional ASE tests 
they have passed. 

© How cooperative they have been by 
helping out in rough situations. 

@ How neatly they have maintained 
their appearance and work areas. 

© Any additional types of work they 
are able to do. 0D 
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BUFF N’ SHINE MAC 


OR THIS 


THE AUTO BUTLER Service Builder System 
@ GENERATES NEW & USED CAR SALES 
@ KEEPS SERVICE VOLUME GROWING 
@ BUILDS CUSTOMER GOOD WILL 


IMPORTANT: The AUTO BUTLER Buff ’n 
Shine Machine delivers a perfectly polished 
vehicle (car, truck or van) with one operator 
in 12 minutes. The function of this auto- 
mated equipment allows dealers to build 
service department volume through a 
proven customized follow-up program that 


will bring up to 98% of your customers back 
into your dealership twice a year. 

We GUARANTEE to produce the highest 
per square foot profit center in your dealer- 
ship. Call toll free to discover how you can 
participate in this program with no capital 
investment. 


OFFERED EXCLUSIVELY BY BROADWAY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


OFFICES IN 
UMEPERUIXL AZ 2. cs ccnce (602) 948-8003 SEE US AT THE NADA CONVENTION 
FORT WORTH, IX ..... (800) 433-3200 IN DALLAS AT BOOTH NO. 697 
UWA, ING ..ccccre (704) 241-3100 
HARTFORD, CT ....... (203) 289-0265 
MINNEAPOLIS, MN .... (612) 881-3318 1-800-328-7434 
MADISON, WI ......-.- (608) 429-3550 aT Se Sip (6 12) 529-3345 
DNR ALL sc ccdeccces (205) 626-7306 
LEBANON, MO........ (417) 588-1 me fa We, 


Incorporated 


AUTO BUTLER, INC. @ 1110W. Broadway, Minneapolis, MN 55411 
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apid recovery for U.S. car sales. U.S. car sales in the 
1984 model year are improving faster than during the 
industry’s last big sales recovery year of 1976, General 
Motors Chairman Roger B. Smith said at a press luncheon at 
the opening of the Chicago Automobile Show. 

Citing record levels of dealer orders within his own com- 
pany and buoyant consumer confidence, Smith said, “If this 
type of improvement continues, the recovery in the U.S. auto 
industry could be even stronger than we predicted.” = 


Production of compact cars will continue to rise. Accord- 
ing to the “Delphi Survey” from the University of Michigan’s Of- 
fice for the Study of Automotive Transportation, the U.S. auto 
industry will continue to produce small, fuel-efficient passen- 
ger vehicles, even though consumer demand for these models 
seems to have leveled off due to relatively stable gasoline 
prices. 

Sales of compact models are predicted to increase from the 
recent levels of 20 percent of the U.S. market to about 25 per- 
cent in 1992. The survey forecasts that sales of subcompacts, 
however, will fall from the 1981 level of 45 percent to 34 per- 
cent in 1992. 

The U.S. will also make gains in areas where it has lagged 
behind the Japanese models, such as “fit and finish,” fuel 
economy, total car reliability and maintenance requirements, 
according to the survey. ry 


State seat belt use laws urged. In testimony given at traffic 
safety hearings of the House surface transportation subcom- 
mittee, Carlton C. Robinson, executive vice president of the 
Highway Users Federation, urged Congress to enact legisla- 
tion to help states pass, implement and evaluate belt use laws. 

Carlton said the Federation is working with traffic safety 
groups in Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Rhode Island and Washington State to get belt use laws 
passed, and said the U.S. should take its cue from some 30 in- 
dustrialized nations that have cut traffic deaths and injuries 
through belt use laws. 

The Federation advocates state belt use laws with the fed- 
eral government role limited to providing incentives to the 
states. i 


Robot news. New developments in gyroscopes and inertial 
positioning devices have reached the point that industrial 
robots will soon be equipped with them, according to a report 
from International Resource Development Inc., a market re- 
search firm. The report also reveals that efforts are now being 
made to build affordable plastic gyroscopes for automobiles, 
forming the basis of possible self-navigating cars in the future. 

When built into industrial robots, the inertial guidance 
equipment will enable the robot to “know” where it is at all times. 
Coupied with vision and collision-avoidance electronics, to- 
morrow’s industrial robot will be able to “wander around the 
factory,” attending to a variety of welding, painting and 
machining jobs, considerably reducing the need for moving 
materials and part-finished work-in-progress from station to 
Station. 


Among the tips contained in Mazda’s “How to Buy the Best Medium- 
Size Car for You” guide is a section that assists consumers in deciding 
what optional equipment they need. This guide is part of Mazda’s 
newly updated Consumer Library Series, which also includes guides 
on economy Cars, sports cars and compact pickup trucks. The guides 
are available free to consumers at U.S. Mazda dealerships. 


Automobile manufacturers currently working on automo- 
tive navigation systems include General Motors, Ford, Toyota 
and Honda, according to the report, which describes Honda’s 
gyro-based system as being past the development stage. 


“Handle With Care” campaign. Chrysler/Plymouth is in the 
midst of a “Handle With Care” campaign to support child 
safety in automobiles. The program, which runs through the 
end of this month, gives consumers an opportunity to save on 
the purchase of any one of three types of child restraint seats. 
To be eligible for a car seat purchase certificate, consumers 
need only visit a Chrysler/Plymouth dealership and test-drive a 
1984 Plymouth vehicle. No car purchase is necessary. 

“We're trying to stimulate awareness of our concern for the 
protection of children riding in vehicles,” said A.C. “Bud” Lieb- 
ler, Chrysler/Plymouth general marketing manager. a 


Auto dealers prepare for strong 1984. A survey of more 
than 150 auto dealers from 43 states, conducted at the NADA 
Convention in Dallas by Market Facts Inc. for Rusty Jones Inc., 
has found that dealers are gearing up for an anticipated strong 
sales year by adding to new-car inventory and increasing ser- 
vice-department personnel. 

The poll found that not only have 66 percent of dealers sur- 
veyed added to new-car inventories in the last three months of 
1983, but 83 percent also plan further increases in the first half 
of 1984. In addition, a large majority (88 percent) experienced 
increases in their service-department business in the last half 
of 1983 and, as a result, at least 47 percent will add to their ser- 
vice staff to handle the augmented business. = 


Jeep boosts Cherokee, Wagoneer output. Sparked by the 
success of the new Jeep Wagoneer and Cherokee, which 
swept the “4x4 of the Year” awards given by three off-road 
magazines, Jeep Corp. has announced that it is boosting pro- 
duction of the vehicles by 1,000 units a month at its Toledo, 
OH, plant. 

Joseph E. Cappy, vice president of marketing for American 
Motors, said the increase will bring total Jeep production to its 
highest level sinee AMC purchased Jeep Corp. in 1970. 


ito Association News 


1983 State Legislative Wrap-Up 


he passage by Congress in late 

1982 of the Surface Transporta- 

tion Assistance Act focused the 
attention of many state legislatures in 
1983 on raising the state’s matching 
share. Legislation to raise motor fuel 
taxes was passed in 18 states during 
1983 and another nine states raised 
other auto fees. Special fees and/or 
taxes on trucks were raised in 22 states. 

Drunk-driving laws were by far the 
most popular highway user subject 
gaining attention by the states. Each of 
the 49 states in session debated laws of 
one type or another which would focus 
on the drunk-driving problem. Forty of 
these states enacted changes. Eleven 
states had qualified for the federal in- 
centive grants in this area by the end of 
the year. 

Child-restraint laws had strong sup- 
port from Highway Users Federation 
groups and others across the country. 
These requirements protecting young 
children are now in place in 42 states 
and the District of Columbia. 

Energy taxes continue to be attractive 
to government as a source of revenue, 
despite the current high consumer 
costs. = 


ATANCA Wins Safety Award 
The Automotive Trade Association Na- 
tional Capital Area (ATANCA) has won 
the Grand Award for Outstanding Sup- 
port of Traffic Safety in the association 
category in the Dealers Safety and Mo- 
bility Council’s 18th annual competi- 
tion. The Council, an affiliate of the 
Highway Users Federation, presented 
awards at the NADA Convention in Dal- 
las to 24 new-car dealers, automotive 
trade associations and individuals. 
ATANCA helped develop the widely 
recognized Dealers Against Drunk Driv- 
ing (DADD) organization, produced 
radio spots on child safety and donated 
163 seats to loaner programs, success- 
fully stressed traffic safety at the D.C. 
auto show, and participated in press 
conferences and many other activities 
in the region aimed at traffic safety re- 
duction. 


Leaders of the Oregon Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association 
were recognized during the 

NADA Convention in Dallas for 
having the highest NADA mem- 
bership penetration in the 
nation, with 96 percent. Posing 
from left to right are NADA 

Oregon director Ron Tonkin, 

OADA executive vice president 
Wally Peters and OADA presi- 
dent Allan Larsen. 


In the dealership category, Caplinger 
Chevrolet Co Inc., of England, AR, won 
the 1984 Grand Award for Outstanding 
Suppert of Traffic Safety. The. Grand 
Award for Outstanding Support of Driver 
Education was presented to Royal Olds- 
mobile Inc., of Stone Mountain, GA. 

Other winners in the association cat- 
egory included an Award of Excellence 
presented to the Auto/Truck Dealers As- 
sociation of Greater Milwaukee, and 
Judges Special Citations were awarded 
to Peter Zourdos, president of Courtesy 
AMC-Jeep-Renault in Bethesda, MD, 
and Albert Padek, owner of North Shore 
Dodge Inc. in Milwaukee, for their per- 
sonal contributions to the success of as- 
sociation safety programs. a 


ATAM officers for 1984 are, 
from left to right, vice president 
Richard K. Welte, Buffalo, NY; 
president William F. Morie, 
Atlanta, GA; immediate past 
president Keith W. Howard, 
Fargo, ND; and secretary- 
treasurer B. Wade Issacs, 
Raleigh, NC. 


MSADA Lemon Law Seminar 


The Massachusetts State Automobile 
Dealers Association (MSADA) recently 
held a seminar to advise its members on 
the meaning and effect of the state’s 
new lemon law. More than 700 dealers 
and managers attended the panel dis- 


cussion in Worcester, MA. CO 
Auto Association News reports on events at the state and 
local level. Please send any items of interest to: Joan 


Rubin, assistant editor, Automotive Executive, 8400 
Westpark Drive, McLean, VA 22102-3593. 
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Parts and Service Cooperation 


he service and parts departments 

in a dealership are very closely in- 

tertwined. The service department 

is a captive market for the selling of 

parts at high-profit percentages; the 

parts department is an on-premises 

supplier of items needed to perform re- 
pairs. 

There is, however, an inequality in 
the departments’ interdependence. If 
the service department were to close, 
the parts department could still be pro- 
fitable if a good wholesale and retail 
business were developed. On the other 
hand, if the parts department were to 
close, there is no way a service depart- 
ment could be profitable or, in some 
cases, even remain open. 

The dependence of the service de- 
partment upon the parts department is 
obvious, but when we try to improve the 
efficiency, productivity, customer satis- 
faction and profitability of the service 
department, we tend to overlook the ef- 
fect of the parts department. 

Interdepartmental problems will al- 
ways arise, and there will always be a 
gap between actual efficiency and 
maximum potential for both depart- 
ments. To improve deficiencies, it is im- 
perative the two department managers 
cooperate. 


Parts Department 
The parts department must provide fast 
and efficient counter service for techni- 
cians. The time a technician spends 
waiting for a part is critical. An impro- 
perly controlled inventory necessitates 
more outside purchases and ordered 
parts, both resulting in repair delays. 
Parts managers who have developed 
a thriving wholesale parts business tend 
to regard the service department as a 
second-rate customer. They shouldn't. 
When parts are sold wholesale, the dis- 
count given is sometimes 25 percent off 
list, and then there is the expense of de- 
livery vehicles, drivers and carrying 
costs. When parts are sold in the shop, 
they are usually at full list price and ata 
minimum sales expense. 


Providing better service to the techni- 
cian allows for more labor sales and 
satisfied customers who will return for 
sales and service. Considering that 
parts are purchased on account, paying 
for them on a daily basis before your 
bills are due greatly improves dealer- 
ship cash flow. 

The parts department must regard the 
service department as its primary cus- 
tomer. 


Service Department 

Service managers are often unaware of 
the difficulties encountered by the parts 
manager, whose job it is to keep the 
needed parts in stock. His inventory is 
supposed to be guided by individual 
parts in sales history and/or by pre-ar- 
ranged advertised specials. 

However, the service department has 
been known to run specials without 
notifying the parts department. Factory 
service bulletins received by the service 
manager sometimes describe new re- 
pair procedures using revised parts in- 
formation, and service managers often 
forget to forward these bulletins to the 
parts department. 

Service managers should not allow a 
part to be ordered unless a confirmed 
diagnosis is made, and should always 
record the technician’s name on the 
order so the same technician gets the 
repair when the part and the car come 
back. If technicians know diagnosis 
and parts orders are being monitored, 
quality will automatically improve. 


Common Problems 
After understanding some of the most 


common problems, the next step is un- 
dertaking joint improvements. 

Joint advertising planned by both 
managers can help dispose of obsolete 
parts, generate extra sales with special 
seasonal items (tires, anti-freeze, etc.) 
and target a specific segment of the 
market. Joint advertising “forces” both 
managers to cooperate; this hopefully 
will carry over into everyday opera- 
tions. 

Cooperation goes beyond depart- 
ment managers. Parts counterpeople 
and service writers must work together, 
Service writers sell repairs and then are 
not able to keep commitments to cus- 
tomers because of parts problems. 
Parts people hustle a part in to the tech- 
nician only to have the repair order im- 
properly billed or the part damaged dur- 
ing installation. The frustration these 
kind of situations cause will definitely 
have a negative effect on profits and 
morale. 

Meetings involving all the people 
concerned in making systems work 
should be conducted frequently. The 
emphasis of these meetings should be 
cooperation, morale and discussion of 
specific complaints about both depart- 
ments by both sets of employees. 

The next time you are trying to diag- 
nose a problem in your service depart- 
ment, remember to look beyond its pa- 
rameters. OQ 


This column is prepared for Automotive Executive by Ron 
Jotte, Service Director, Straub Motors Inc. All questions or 
comments pertaining to this column should be mailed to: 
The Service Department, Automotive Executive, 8409 
Westpark Drive, McLean, VA 22102-3593. 
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DEALERS: 


Your service department can help 
maximize sales and profit potential 
while improving customer 
satisfaction with a complete General 
Equipment and Support System. 


Sound investments. 
Long term returns. 


The selection of basic equipment and support 
systems for today’s service department 
Operations requires substantial investments 
of time and energy. But, the GM General 
Equipment and Support System already has 
the selection you need. 

GM lifts, lubrication systems, storage 
modules, and other basic support equipment 
help control operating costs. The System 
can help increase productivity and minimize 
maintenance while making efficient use of 
floor space. It can provide a comfortable, 
well-designed customer reception area that 
generates positive customer perception and 
promotes confidence in your dealership. And, 
by improving your technician's environment, 
the system helps build a healthy work attitude. 

Our field consultants can help you make 
the equipment decisions tailored to your 
specific requirements. GM offers its dealers 
attractive pricing, direct ordering, and a 
complete finance package to meet individual 
needs. To learn more about the GM General 
Equipment and Support System, call: 


|-800-GM-TOOLS 
77 emecon 


GM Dealer Equipment 
Renaissance Center 
Tower 400, Suite 1500 
Detroit, Michigan 48243 


(For more information circle #16) 


Sometimes, trying to make the 
showroom more profitable only makes it 
more isolated. 

Because when you start operating 
on two computer systems — one for 
sales and one for everything else — in- 
formation has a tough time jumping 
from one department to another. 

At ADP we believe no salesman 
should be an island. That's why we're 
helping hundreds of dealers from Maine 
to California integrate their dealerships 
y switching to the interactive ADP 

nsite system. 

A system where financial data from 
all departments — Sales, Service and Parts 
— feeds into the central shared data base. 


Equally important, when the deal is 
cut, all data will be automatically posted 
into your accounting system, and a 
customer file set up in your service 
department. 

There's also a full complement 
of other profit-oriented, point-of-sale 
programs available, like Service Merchan- 
dising, Parts Invoicing and Vehicle 
ihe om 

ne more thing. 

If going in-house sounds nice, but a 
little rich for your blood, we have news. 

With our new ADP MICRO series, 
we can deliver the basics — Accounting, 
Payroll and Inventory — for less than 
you d likely pay on-line. 

And you'll wind up with a system 
you can grow with. 

By simply adding more programs, 
more terminals. 

Not more computers. 

‘To get the whole story, arrange for a 
free, no obligation demonstration. Just 
call toll-free: (800) 547-8670. In 
Canada, call collect: (416) 752-6478. 
In Oregon: (503) 238-7272. In Europe, 
call: O10-132,320. 

We'll prove a very simple point. 

For profits to multiply, a dealership 


doesn’t have to divide. 


IDD) The computing company”® 


The switch is on. 


(For more information circle #1) 
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The Banks Are Back! 


f you’re the quiet type, the sort who 

is comfortable with a regular rou- 

tine and only tolerates soft change 
in your life, you should be a bureaucrat, 
not a car or truck dealer. Static is not 
part of the vocabulary of this dynamic 
business, and this is exemplified in the 
changing tides of finance and insurance 
operations. 

Two years ago, the dearth of bank 
loans to the auto retailing business was 
putting a serious hurt on F&l profits, not 
to mention sales. Dealers were forced to 
rely on factory financing and incentive 
programs to survive a bleak recession. 
Last year, as sales began to blossom, 
banks started to creep back into the 
auto business, and we wondered how 
fast and how far the F&I recovery would 
go. Well, this year, it can happily be re- 
ported that we are plum recovered! The 
banks are back in a big way, competi- 
tion for your financial dollar is once 
again stiff, and F&I profit potential has 


16 never looked better. 


From the dismal years of 1981 and 
1982, in which commercial banks actu- 
ally saw a contraction in their auto 
paper portfolios, the banks grabbed a 
whopping 81 percent of the net increase 
(new lending plus the amount being re- 
paid) in automobile paper written last 
year (see chart). Does that bother the 
factory financial arms, which picked up 
an immense amount of business during 
the recession? 

“Not at all,” says Jim Madden of the 
Chrysler Credit public affairs office. “As 
long as the Chrysler dealer body as a 
whole is in the kind of market they are 
enjoying right now, we, as the captive fi- 
nance company of the manufacturer, 
could not be happier.” 

Madden adds, “There is more than 
enough business to go around, and we 


BY 
TED ORME 


are very happy with our current penetra- 
tion—about 15-18 percent of total 
Chrysler sales. We never pretended we 
could do it all. And historically, in any 
real boom car market the banks are very 
active. It seems to be an important part 
of the total picture.” 

That doesn’t mean Chrysler Credit is 
not going to try to keep the business jt 
picked up in recent times. Madden 
points to Chrysler's Gold Key retail lease 
finance plan as an example of the kind 
of innovative financial programs that 
will keep the company competitive. In- 
troduced in March 1983 and marketed 
strongly, Madden says the program js 
“going very, very well.” Under the plan, 
which is similar to those offered by 
GMAC and Ford Motor Credit, the dealer 
leases the car, and Chrysler Credit pur- 
chases the lease and the car and ad- 
ministers the lease for its entire term. At 
the end of the lease period, the cars are 
sold back to the dealers, if they choose 
to buy them. “This allows dealers to se}| 
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a car, and make a good profit, while we 
provide full financing for the term of the 
lease and then feed the cars back into 
the dealer body,” Madden explains. 

Mike Calvert, manager of Chrysler 
Service Contract Co., is also very proud 
of the company’s exclusive new five- 
month/5,000-mile power train service 
contract for used cars, which he be- 
lieves will boost F&I income and used- 
car sales. The contract, which covers 
most cars up to seven years old or 
75,000 miles, “is priced so low—only 
$55 to dealers—that our strategy is to 
pack it into nearly every used car and 
then try to upgrade it to 12/12 or 24/24 
contracts,” Calvert says. 

“Our philosophy is to put something 
in the hands of the dealer to add credi- 
bility to the used-car operation, help 
move more cars, and free up cash,” he 
adds. The customer likes it because it is 
a contract between customer and man- 
ufacturer. Many of our dealers have 
boosted used-car sales by putting the 
new power train contract in their ads.” 

R. Keith Crutcher, GMAC vice presi- 
dent for dealer relations, agrees that 
“the bottom line is definitely a revival of 
the F&I guy. His emphasis, however, is 
not as much on the F&I business as it is 
on the add-ons. He is using financing 
much more as a vehicle to get the add- 
ons in the contract as he is to get the fi- 
nance income.” 

Competitive programs and more 
specialized training from GM's Continu- 
ous Protection Plan and its subsidiary, 
Motors Insurance Corp., reflect the 
company’s own emphasis on the prof- 
itability of add-ons, Crutcher points out. 
But he stops short of saying GMAC has 
relaxed its criteria for financing add- 
ons. 

“GMAC’s posture has not changed,” 
he says. “We will finance any deal that 
has a reasonable chance of paying up. 
We have no quarrel with what the dealer 
is trying to sell. Our only consideration 
is that the amount of money requested 
be matched by the customer’s ability to 
pay for it. We are not saying to the deal- 
er, ‘you can’t sell this or that.’ What we 
are saying, naturally, is that the more 


you add on, the more difficult it is to 
meet the payments. 

“If the banks, for whatever reason, are 
going beyond that,” Crutcher continues, 
“we don't think they are doing either the 
dealer or the customer a service. We are 
not trying to chase them on a purchase 
policy, because we don’t think it is 
sound business to put the customer ina 
position where we may lose him from 
the marketplace the wrong way. We 
don’t play that game.” 

Crutcher stresses, “Our primary 
reason for financing is to keep the cus- 
tomer in the GM ‘family’ and keep him 
coming back to the dealership.” That 
message is emphasized strongly to 
dealers, as well as the finance income 
and service offered from GMAC. 

But Pat Hughes, vice president of 
marketing for Pat Ryan & Associates, 
says competition from banks has made a 
big difference on factory credit lines, 
particularly on “line 5” add-on items. 
“The factories were very restrictive of 
these items,” he points out, “and when 
they were the only one in the mar- 
ketplace, dealers had no option. But 
now there is competition and the fac- 
tories cannot dictate. Competition al- 
ways adds more to the arena, and the 
banks’ coming back is a very positive 
factor for F&I business.” 

Hughes says Pat Ryan has altered its 
field training of F&l managers some- 
what “to talk about line 5 items less to 
the customer and more to the factory of- 
fice.” One approach Pat Ryan took was 
to increase the down payment so the 
factory finance companies would still 
have a good equity deal and would not 
have to qualify the add-ons. The com- 
pany also is experimenting with some 
new programs, like worker's lay-off in- 
surance, but as Hughes notes, “We are 
not sure if that increases the market or is 
just a trade-off against another type of 
insurance policy.” 

The banks are also adding some new 
bells and whistles of their own, Lloyd 
Gearhart, president of Western Diversi- 
fied Life Insurance Co., points out. “A 
lot of our banking clients are talking 
about variable- and flexible-rate loans 


to attract customers,” he says, “and we 
have some pretty good ideas that have 
been well-received. For instance, some 
loans Offer a flat fee up front for the deal- 
er in addition to the reserve. Other loans 
allow the customer to make a payment 
any time during the month instead of by 
a particular date; and some loans allow 
the customer to skip one payment a 
year. Some lenders are offering vari- 
able-rate loans where, if the interest rate 
goes up, the amount of the monthly pay- 
ment stays the same but the number of 
payments increases.” 

That does not mean banks are throw- 
ing their money around. “They are hold- 
ing out for a good first-class customer 
with a good down stroke,” Gearhart em- 
phasizes. “And, generally speaking, the 
variable-rate loan going in might be at a 
less-discounted rate than a fixed-rate 
loan. The customer rolls the dice that 
the interest rate won't go up.” 

The only problem Gearhart sees with 
the variable- and flexible-rate loans is 
the time difference regulatory approval 
takes at the state level. “Lending institu- 
tions answer to a different regulatory 
body than insurance companies, and it 
takes a lot longer to get a new insurance 
product filed. Consequently, a lot of in- 
surance companies will cover the vari- 
able-rate loans, but maybe not in a per- 
fect manner.” 

Nevertheless, Western Diversified 
has been concentrating its training of 
F&I managers on educating the public 
about the new loan programs. “With 
education comes success,” Gearhart 
notes. He also reports the company is 
training more people right now, espe- 
cially more women. “We are getting 
some extremely well-qualified female 
candidates, and this opens up a new 
labor pool to dealers at a time when 
good F&l people are hard to find. 
Women are having a lot of success in 
auto dealerships now.” 

Gearhart adds that his company is 
training more people who are not full- 
time F&l managers. “Dealers who 
thought they were too small or couldn't 
afford a full-time F&I manager are be- 
ginning to understand that someone in 


the dealership should have the ultimate 
responsibility for the F&I department,” 
he says. 

Pat Ryan has also begun to hold local 
three-day seminars, to which a dealer 
may send two or three people to hone 
their F&I skills. The message to dealers 
of any size is the same: don’t leave the 
income on the table! 

“We know that even with the large 
dealers who have three or four F&I man- 
agers there is always some income left 
on the table, and it’s simply because it’s 
not being asked for,” says Hughes, 
“This still exists to a large extent with 
smaller dealers who are just interested 
in selling cars.” 

Crutcher estimates the break-off 
point for dealers who employ full-time 
F&I specialists at about 500 cars per 
year. Above that point, he says, dealers 
“are universally convinced they need an 
F&I person.” But more dealers below 
that point are beginning to take advan- 
tage of MIC training in the dealerships 
for all the salespeople. 

“You know, it doesn't take too much 
of a genius to figure out that in a com- 
petitive market you have to be careful 
how you price your automobiles,” says 
Steve Wancik of NADA’s Sales Trak pro- 
gram. “And when you find out you can 
pick up an extra $1,000 gross profit on 
aftersale items, it’s pretty easy to justify 
a specialist just for that. The reason 
larger dealers can afford to advertise 
their invoice sales is because they are 
making all that money off the back side. 
If they can do it, why can’t the small guy? 
| can think of few dealerships that could 
not benefit from a specialist.” 

Wancik expects more dealers to get 
involved with F&I programs as factory fi- 
nance houses, banks, insurance com. 
panies and_ aftermarket vendors 
sweeten the pot with ever-more-attrac- 
tive deals for both dealers and consum- 
ers. And he sees less blind loyalty to any 
one vendor or financial source. “They 
go with the one that has something bet- 
ter—an edge over the others.” 0 


Ted Orme is contributing features writer for 
Automotive Executive. 
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Truck Market 
Tactician 


Mercedes/Freightliner’s Chief 
Maps His Strategy and Marshals His Forces... 


From Board Games to Boardrooms 


eter Rupp plays war games. The 
truck executive’s interest in the 
games stems from his love of 
military history. War games, says the 
Freightliner Corp. vice chairman, presi- 
dent and chief executive officer, help 
refine the strategic prowess needed in 
business. 

War game strategy goes far beyond 
what's required for Risk, Monopoly and 
chess. War games are the ultimate 
drawing-room battle of strategy—they 
show how tactics, action and luck 
shape history. 

Many war games are designed to re- 
semble historic battles. Rupp has re- 
fought some of the world’s great battles 
at the exclusive Clausewitz Society, an 
international group of military strategy 
buffs that takes its name from the 18th 
century general whose book on war is 
still read today. 

Playing war games takes patience 
and concentration. Played with experi- 
ence and intensity, war games can be 
sophisticated exercises in shifting re- 
sources and combining strengths— 
skills that a businessman can apply*in 
the marketplace. 

In his interaction with other truck 
companies in the market, Rupp is the 
“very model of the modern major gen- 
eral.” He sizes up his opponents’ 
strengths and weaknesses and maps 
out his strategy accordingly. At the 
same time, Rupp is not one for infight- 
ing. Internally, he follows a strategy of 
cooperation. 

Dealers are more than pins on this 
general's map. They are an integral part 
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of his game plan. Each month, Rupp 
sends a letter to his dealers to let them 
know how the company is doing. Rupp 
has personalized Mercedes/Freightliner 
dealer-factory relations. 

“That's one of the things the dealer 
council recommended right after Peter 
came on, that he would have more con- 
tact with the dealer body,” says Vernon 
Porter, the Freightliner line representa- 
tive for NADA’s American Truck Dealer 
Division (ATD). “And that’s something 
we didn’t have in the past—direct com- 
munication with top management. 


“There is everything 

to be gained by getting 
out in the cold blasting 
wind of the competitive 
world.” 


Peter saw fit to do that when he came on 
board. | think all the dealers appreciate 
that.” 

Rupp joined the firm November 15, 
1982, as the head of Freightliner Corp. 
and its subsidiaries, Mercedes-Benz 
Truck Co. and Consolidated Metco Inc.., 
with his senior vice president of sales 
and marketing, A. Gordon Clark. 


Freightliner Franchises 

Freightliner is headquartered in Port- 
land, OR. The company has two fran- 
chises: Freightliner, a purely Class 8 
truck, and the Mercedes-Benz medium 


trucks. Rupp views the two franchises 
as “a total company strategy picture. We 
say every Class 8 manufacturer now 
needs a Class 6 and 7 to support it, par- 
ticularly at the dealer level.” 

Current market forces will keep these 
franchises in separate classes for some 
time to come. “In the foreseeable fu- 
ture,” says Rupp, “I cannot see that the 
Class 8 market would change so 
dramatically as to allow for a Class 8 
Mercedes-Benz truck. The medium 
truck is a totally different animal—it’s a 
distribution vehicle with a totally differ- 
ent connotation. Class 8 is a typically 
American truck. I’m not saying that we 
may not introduce some componentry 
of Mercedes, however.” 

Rupp says the company is consider- 
ing putting Mercedes power trains in 
Freightliner trucks. “We would be 
foolish not to do it. But before we look at 
the total train, we would certainly seg- 
ment the train. We've got the engine, the 
heart of anything mobile.” 

Mercedes engines are being tested in 
the U.S. right now, but Rupp is cautious 
about bringing them into the market. 
“Let me make it very clear that Mer- 
cedes’ philosophy is ‘service before 
sales,’ in its broadest sense. We've got 
to have our infrastructure right before 
we introduce a Class 8 Mercedes en- 
gine, which we've got in abundance. 
We've got engines up to 450 horse- 
power. There’s enough guts there to get 
behind the truck. But if we are not cer- 
tain that we have the infrastructure tech- 
nically—and that means the mechanics 
and the support facility, plus the service 
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ON THE FRONT LINES 
OF THE DRIVING FORCE: 
THE FREIGHTLINER 
DEALERS OF THE YEAR! 


National Dealer of the Year 


In 1983, Freightliner dealers made possible the single most dramatic 
gain in our six consecutive years of expanding market share. Here are 
the men who made the greatest contribution of all. 


The Efficient Machine gave us the tools. But it’s manpower, not 
horsepower, that’s made us the driving force in the industry. It’s expert 
sales engineering, conscientious parts delivery, and quality service 
time after time, that ties the entire Freightliner value package 
together. 


Every Freightliner dealer must meet and maintain the most 
rigorous standards of customer service and after-sales support. But 
among them all, these are the dealers who worked the hardest for 
their customers, their company, and for the communities in which 
they live. 


Gary Benton 
Freightliner of Joplin, Inc. 
Joplin, MO 


Regional Dealers of the Year 


Western Region North Central South Central Great Lakes Region 
Gary Howard Region Region M. John Hopkins, IV 
Fresno Truck Center Gary Benton Buddy Lane Central Illinois 
Fresno, CA Freightliner of Bordy Bell Truck Center, 

Joplin, Inc. Texarkana Truck Center, Highland, IL 

Joplin, MO Texarkana, TX 


Our heartiest congratulations to the men 
who led our charge in 1983! 
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Southeastern Northeastern Reeesnntennenneeedll 
Region Region 
Neely Coble, Jr. Larry O’Connor 


Neely Coble, Jr. II O’Connor Truck Sales The Efficient Machine 
Sunbelt Truck Center —_ Philadelphia, PA 
Nashville, TN 


MERCEDES-BENZ TRUCK 
DEALERS OF THE YEAR: 
THEY’ VE EARNED THEIR 
PLACE IN THE SUN! 


National Dealer of the Year 


Legendary reliability: that’s why we say that “the sun never sets on 
Mercedes-Benz trucks.” And why we honor these representatives of 
our nationwide dealer network. 


For generations, our name has been synonymous with quality and 
reliability. We have to renew that reputation every day with every 
customer, with every truck we engineer, build, sell and support. 
Naturally, our expectations of our dealers are high— in 1983, these 
are the dealers who exceeded our high standard of excellence. 


Selection criteria is based on sales, service and parts support. On 
proven customer satisfaction. On dealer reputation in the community. 
On promoting the great name and image of Mercedes-Benz in the 
transportation industry. 


Vern Nettesheim 
Syosset Truck Sales 
Westbury, NY 


Regional Dealers of the Year 


Northeastern Southeastern Great Lakes Region South Central 


Region Region Lyle Schroeder Region 

Vern Nettesheim Frank Hunt United Diesel Service Vic Salvino 

Syosset Truck Sales Hunt Truck Sales Elmhurst, IL Truckhaus 

Westbury, NY & Service Dallas, TX 
Tampa, FL 


Congratulations to our 1983 Dealers of the 
Year: among our many fine dealers, you’re 
the finest and have earned your place in 
the sun! 


sim.’ 2 


North Central Western Region 
Region Cecil Vernon 


Jane O’Dell General GMC M ERCEDES-BENZ 
Westfall GMC Trucks —_ Phoenix, AZ TRUCK COM PANY. INC. 


Kansas City, MO 


(For more information circle #13) 
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Freightliner Corp 


David S. Meyer 


Above, the 1984 Freightliner raised-roof conventional model, with CEO Peter Rupp (inset). 
Below, line group representative Vernon Porter, left, says Rupp has given dealers direct 
communication with top management at Freightliner. 


plus the parts—then it would bea disas- 
ter. And I don’t like being associated 
with disasters.” 

Rupp’s career has been anything but 
a disaster. An Australian citizen born in 
Germany, Rupp began on a GM engine 
assembly line in 1949. He rose through 
GM’s ranks, leaving for a position with 
the Australian Manufacturing Plant of 
Volkswagen. Rupp’s fortunes con- 
tinued to rise at VW. In 1970, he was ap- 
pointed plant president. In 1975, he ac- 
cepted a senior management position 
with Daimler-Benz. 

Rupp believes that a sound synthesis 
of the world’s largest truck designer and 
manufacturer, Daimler-Benz, with U.S. 
trucking tradition and requirements will 
advance Freightliner ahead of its com- 
petitors. 

“I can see a time when we have a 
Freightliner with the Mercedes star, or 
Freightliner made by Mercedes-Benz— 
the sky’s the limit. The reason nothing 
has happened along those lines is that, 
when we bought the company, we were 
determined to buy a company with a 
good name, a good tradition and a good 
dealer body. And we see no reason to 
change our Freightliner coat hanger. If 
you're onto a good thing, stick with it.” 


One Company, Two Dealer Bodies 
Of the two different dealer organiza- 
tions under the Mercedes and 
Freightliner banners, Rupp says, “We 
are looking at the natural bringing to- 
gether of two organizations previously 
totally separate. I’m purposely running 
them separately at the moment, though 
that may not be the case forever.” 

The number of dealers with both Mer- 
cedes and Freightliner franchises grew 
from 60 to 102 during Rupp’s first year 
as CEO. In both franchises there are 180 
to 190 dealers. 

“The other part of the strategy,” Rupp 
says, “is my belief in strong dealers who 
are not just pins in the map of the conti- 
nent. The more powerful my dealers are 
in the sense of effectiveness, the better 
for me in this rough guts market.” 

“I would like to see dealers moving 
greater volumes. I'd like to give each 


dealer larger areas of responsibility. 
The American dealer is not yet suffi- 
ciently service-minded,” Rupp says. He 
criticizes dealers who don’t have an 
answering service for after-hours urgent 
customer service, and those who don't 
merchandise parts. “Parts merchandis- 
ing is one of the most important facets 
in the battle for survival in the mar- 
ketplace.” 

“I'm recommending strongly that all 
our dealers provide 24-hour service, so 
a truck can come in after 5 and be 
picked up at 5 the next morning. So that 
the guy who’s earning a living with it is 
able to get that truck. And here the circle 
closes. Only strong, powerful, money- 
making dealers can do that. The fly-by- 
nighter can’t survive in that environ- 
ment.” 

Rupp thinks dealerships should be a 
community and trucking industry focal 
point, so dealers can “feel the market.” 
He wants to bring his dealer councils in 
on long-term corporate and product 
planning. 

Rupp believes that direct communi- 
cation is essential to good dealer-fac- 
tory relations. “Lenin said the biggest 
enemy of human progress is bureau- 
cracy. And yet, we all tend to become 
bureaucratic. What was once innova- 
tion has turned into a crusted piece of 
business that’s got to come through a 
computer on a warranty claim. If you've 
got a problem of a quality nature, grab 
the closest telephone, for God’s sake.” 


Dualing Franchises 
“Dualing is now an historic fact of life,” 
admits Rupp. “The thing has moved so 
far. I’m not passing judgement in saying 
it is good for the dealer and the man- 
ufacturer. I’m not saying the past hasn't 
been riddled with a lot of problems 
created by both manufacturers and 
dealers. I'm not saying that we manufac- 
turers played the game according to 
Hoyle. But there comes a point where 
you look at the bottom line and say, 
‘dualing is going to be a fact of life.’” 
Rupp is in favor of chain dealerships. 
He encourages branch ownership, but 
not absentee ownership. Freightliner 


has only two factory stores, in Memphis 
and Atlanta, and both are for sale. Rupp 
calls a company-owned store “an au- 
ditor’s dream and an entrepreneur’s 
nightmare.” 

“Last year, one make used its com- 
pany stores purely to dump its excess 
stock on the market. Dumping through 
the company-owned store became less 
costly to them and the dealer missed 
out. I’m no believer in company stores. 

“One thing I don’t like doing is, if I feel 
a dealer is not doing well in a certain 


“The most important 
thing in business is never 
to look at things purely in 
dogmatic terms, at the 
same time never be too 
opportunistic. You have 
to weigh the two. That’s 
why I always say business 
is nothing but a synthesis 
of two extremes.” 


area, appoint another dealer right next 
door to him, which | am permitted to do 
currently.” 

Freightliner/White franchises may 
eventually become extinct, according 
to Rupp. “I have a feeling, having 
watched Volvo around the world, that 
this is correct. We have a different pol- 
icy at Mercedes. We believe we've got to 
be corporate citizens in the countries 
we go into and we can’t live by so-called 
fundamental principles. The most im- 
portant thing in business is never to 
look at things purely in dogmatic terms, 
at the same time never be too oppor- 
tunistic. You have to weigh the two. 
That’s why | always say business is 
nothing but a synthesis of two ex- 
tremes.” 


Accomplishments and Objectives 
Rupp believes his most significant 
accomplishment at the helm of Mer- 


cedes/Freightliner has been restoring “a 
dealer relationship best characterized 
by a three-pointed star; a manufacturer- 
dealer-customer relationship which, in 
my opinion, is based on mutual respect. 
We support our dealers in the field with 
action where necessary.” 

The truck company has dramatically 
increased its market penetration, Rupp 
says. Mercedes/Freightliner started the 
year with 10 percent and has gone up to 
about 13.5 percent of the truck market. 
Rupp has set his sights on a 1984 market 
share close to 15 percent. He expects 
his market share to grow two more per- 
centage points in 1985. 

Rupp is trying to accomplish this by 
investing in research and development 
to improve quality, spending more on 
manufacturing facilities to get a higher 
production rate, improving service and 
parts via the dealer organization, and 
training. “We are here for the long haul,” 
he says. 

“We've got to return to customer- 
oriented selling. We are in the field to 
support our dealer organization not be- 
cause they are weak, but because the 
customer of today—particularly a large 
purchaser—wants to see the commit- 
ment we have jointly in terms of our 
product’s quality and, naturally, the 
price.” 

Rupp estimates the current Class 8 
rate of capacity in the U.S. at 230,000 
trucks yearly. In the next year, Rupp ex- 
pects new Class 8 truck sales to total 
110,000. “Until the end of October, we 
were running line and ball with the dis- 
aster year of 1982,” he says. ATD’s pro- 
jection of 125,000 is more optimistic 
than Rupp’s figures, but Rupp is 
bothered that more than 90 percent of 
all sales are still replacement sales. 

“We are not yet showing what call a 
sound return on investment. | won’t get 
a kick in the pants—but I’m not going to 
earn the laurels that I'd really like to dis- 
play. 

“I believe that medium trucks have 
greater propensity for growth. Last year, 
we sold 3,100 Mercedes trucks, retail. If 
we can’t do better, than shouldn’t be in 
the job. 
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“I believe if | don’t spend at least 50 
percent of my time in the field, I’m not 
doing my job. That includes dealer vis- 
its, customer visits, dealer meetings 
and manufacturers’ meetings. There is 
everything to be gained by getting out in 
the cold blasting wind of the competi- 
tive world.” 


Winds of U.S. Trucking 

When he came to the U.S. in 1980, Rupp 
says, “One of the big shocks I got was 
that manufacturers fight tooth and nail 
with their suppliers, labor forces and 
dealers. These are efforts we should use 
to fight our competitors in the field.” 

Rupp, who contends that the Surface 
Transportation Assistance Act is a mis- 
nomer, also had to adjust to the layers of 
federal and state legislation and regula- 
tion. “American business is so terribly 
law-oriented. The law has virtually 
taken over. The first thing we have to 
think about when we put anything in 
writing is ‘let’s ask the corporate 
lawyer.’ America is in dire need of get- 
ting more good engineers, technicians 
and service people—and fewer 
lawyers.” 

“You can get a sore ass from sitting on 
the fence sometimes, I realize,” he says, 
but he is not taking a position on H.R. 
1415 at this time. “Which I hate. I hate 
taking no position. To me this is almost 
a matter of defeat.” 


Owner-Operator Outlook 

Rupp recommends that the indepen- 
dent trucker become more economy- 
minded and more competitive in rates. 
He doesn’t see the extinction of the in- 
dependent, but an evolution as deregu- 
lation changes the picture. Most of 
Freightliner’s sales are to independent 
truckers. 

“The owner-operator who used to 
come in and get his truck virtually off 
the shelf now goes shopping. He looks 
at his used-truck allowance, his resale 
value, everything. He goes shopping as 
much as a company that buys a fleet of 
800 and you've got the same problems.” 

Satisfying varying consumer de- 
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ization to hold down the cost of produc- 
tion is a delicate balance. “Specifica- 
tion selling means I've got to listen to 
the needs of the operator, and either be 
able to convince him to accept my 
specification, or lose the sale. It’s how 
we posture ourselves in terms of cus- 
tom-built component trucks and indi- 
vidual customer demands that deter- 
mines our cost-effectiveness.” 


Japanese Attack 
Rupp is expecting Japanese manufac- 
turers to enter the U.S. truck market 
soon. “The Japanese are bridge finders. 
Even abroad, they start with the 
bridgehead and then get the market.” 
The Japanese are establishing their 
bridgehead here right now, according 
to Rupp. 


“Company-owned stores 
are an auditor’s dream 
and an entrepreneur’s 
nightmare.” 


“If you watch a Japanese onslaught, 
you've got to be terribly careful in terms 
of giving advantageous pricing in the 
beginning. They will be approaching 
some of our good dealers. And then | 
hope loyalty will be met with loyalty. 
Product-wise, I can look them straight 
in the face. The Japanese use a great 
deal of strategic thinking in terms of 
their approach in any market in the 
world. I've seen it in Australia, I've seen 
it everywhere else, particularly in the 
Far East. 

“He who underestimates the Jap- 
anese will always be wrong; likewise, 
he who is frightened of the Japanese 
will be wrong.” 


Rupp’s Strategy 

Rupp doesn’t describe his tactics as 
German, Australian or American. “I 
think you have to find the right synthe- 
sis. We would be foolish not to avail 


ourselves of the immense resources of 
Mercedes-Benz.” 

In discussing his goals for Mercedes/ 
Freightliner, Rupp indicates he is pre- 
paring for future action rather than 
mounting an attack. “If you take military 
strategy it is sometimes relatively easy 
to have a major thrust forward, and it's 
very important that your logistics to sup- 
port that thrust are right. The logistics in 
our case are product, after-sales service 
and dealer equity. 

“I don’t export until I can say every- 
thing in my home market is hunky-dory, 
| am not under a constraint from my par- 
ent company, but it’s surprising how 
small export ranks in their thinking.” 

Rupp says the parts market is as com- 
petitive as the truck market. “Everybody 
has run down their inventories to the de- 
gree that it’s laughable, that you're al- 
most selling from an empty wagon. And 
that happens with the people who sup- 
ply us—some of them are running hand 
to mouth. And then some of them 
started to say, ‘we want to be like the 
Japanese’ by only having a very limited 
inventory. 

“| must admit one thing—our dealer 
organization rose to a man when we 
asked them to stock more parts. There 
was a remarkable response. They rec- 
ognized, ‘wait a minute, we've gone far 
enough, now we've got to go up, the lad- 
ders are empty, the shelves are de- 
pleted, we've got to put something in.’ » 

Rupp has gained the respect of Mer- 
cedes and Freightliner truck dealers by 
developing a spirit of cooperation 
throughout the company. He has 
accomplished this through his energet- 
ic personal approach to management, 

With little more than a year at the 
head of Freightliner Corp. operations, jt 
is too soon to tell just how successful] 
Rupp’s strategy is against his opponents 
in the field. What is clear is that this in- 
tense competitor has come to the U.S. 
trucking game to play. D0 


—— 
David S. Meyer is the NADA newsletter editor 
and a frequent contributor to Automotive Ex. 
ecutive. 
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COIN F&l 


the wrong F&I system and you'll find yourself constantly 

= waged by poor Side and lack of support. And who needs this kind 
of treatment? Because everytime your system goes down, you're losing 
money. And your dealership looks like everyone is asleep at the wheel, 
ting dust. 
4 2 he are lots of F&I systems. And then there’s COIN. Where 
support is the difference. Because when you invest in an F&I system, 
what you're buying isn’t the “box,” but the system, the software. And 
ultimately, the company behind the software. Because the right F&I 
system can mean even greater profits from your automobile sales. 
Which is why you bought it in the first place. | 

At COIN, we believe we're a superior company. With superior . 
software. And superior support. In fact, our support force outnumbers 
our sales force 4 to 1. Because in the long run, support is what you want. 
And remember, COIN specializes in F&l systems. Our competitors 


SYSTEMS, SO YOU'RE NEVER DOWN AND OUT. 
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spread themselves too thin, and try to run your entire dealership. 

Just consider COIN’s advantages. Our graphics lead the industry; 
our software is user friendly. Plus, COIN F&l programs can be updated 
quickly, with changes made through your phone. Not by mail. 

If there's trouble, call us. Your contact person will determine whether 
the problem is with hardware, software, or instruction. If software is the 
problem, the support person works with you over the phone to solve 
the difficulty. Right then and there. And hardware problems require no 
service calls. Because your replacement component will be on its way 
immediately. Express. And your old component returns in the same 
package the new one arrived in. So you're up and running in the shortest 
amount of time. And after all, time is money. 

So do yourself a favor. Look into a COIN 
F&I system today. Because let’s face it, No 
one wants to be down and out. 


© 


SUPPORT IS THE 
DIFFERENCE. 
Call COIN today toll-free at 1-800-241-COIN. In Georgia call collect 404-447-6103. Or write COIN FINANCIAL SYSTEMS, 5980 Unity Drive, Norcross, GA 30071 
(For more information circle #12) 


JIM BOSTIC TELLS YOU WHY... 
“THERE HAS NEVER BEEN A BETTER 
TIME TO ADD EUROPEAN CLASS 

TO YOUR BOTTOM 


“IVECO European Class Diesel Trucks 
offer you a first class opportunity 
with Europe's second largest truck 
builder.” 


‘We're the fastest growing major 
truck builder in the world...already 
sixth largest worldwide since IVECO 
was formed as a consortium of five 
major truck companies in 1977. With 
14 factories in Europe, almost 50,000 
employees, 200 truck and bus 
models and distribution in 65 
countries...you can see that IVECO 
ranks with the biggest names in the 
truck business.” 


“IVECO Z-Range trucks are best 
sellers’ in Europe. And, they've 
already received rave reviews for 
better fuel economy, less main- 
tenance and lower operating costs 
from satisfied IVECO owners in the 
aS. 


“Over 200 dealers in the United States 
have already recognized the 
opportunity to grow with IVECO in 
the North American market. Most of 
them report better margins selling 
IVECO trucks than on other lines they 
carry. And many dealers tell us their 
IVECO profit center is largely 
responsible for helping them make 
it through this most recent economic 
downturn.” 


“This is your opportunity to add a 
new profit center in your dealership... 
without major capital investment." 


“You can establish an IVECO profit 
center in your dealership without 
spending a penny on bricks and 
mortar. No new or additional 
facilities are required. IVECO trucks 
can easily be added to your new 
truck sales department or as a 
complement to your passenger car 
sales." 


“You'll also be able to use the same 
business approaches and skills that 
have already made your dealership 
successful. And, chances are, you 
will be able to sell IVECO European 
Class Diesel Trucks to many of your 
established customers."’ 


Jim Bostic 


North America 


“It's an opportunity to diversify 
your business investment portfolio." 


“Given the ups and downs of the 
Passenger vehicle markets in recent 
years, most dealers today avoid 
‘putting all their eggs in one basket. 
That's why so many have added 
other product lines to diversify and 
to hedge against the demand cycles 
of the business.’’ 


“Traditionally, the demand for light 
commercial trucks has been very 
much different than for other vehicle 
types. With IVECO trucks, you can 
add a line that is compatible with 
your other products...and one 

that helps you further hedge your 
investment against market 
fluctuations.’ 


“It's a unique opportunity for 
smart dealers to establish a pro- 
fitable growth business." 


“The future's very bright for light 
and mid-range commerical trucks. 
We need more good dealers right 
now who want to capture a share 
of this growth potential. 


(For more information circle #18) 


IVECO President, 


LINE.” 


We're looking for smart businessmen 
. like yourself...and like our current 
dealers...who recognize a ground 
floor opportunity when they see 
one...and who know how to make 
the most of it." 


“IVECO's remarkable Z-Range trucks 
are unique in the industry.” 


“Our European Class Diesel Trucks 
offer buyers a combination of 
European design and quality plus 
sophisticated technology and 
superior performance. Tangible, 
measurable owner benefits like lower 
fuel and maintenance costs. longer 
service life and greater reliability 
with less downtime...all add up to a 
lower cost of ownership story your 
dealership can tell...and sell 
profitably." 


“Add up the benefits of an IVECO 
franchise. Then add European Class 
to your bottom line.” 


“This is a unique opportunity for 

your dealership: 

¢ A new profit center in your dealer- 
ship without capital investment. 

¢ Opportunity to diversify your 
business investment. 

¢ Ground floor opportunity in growth 
market. 

¢ Chance to establish a relationship 
with the fastest-growing truck line 
in America. 

¢ Opportunity to sell products that 
offer customers exclusive benefits. 


Call us at: 
(215) 825-3880 
Or write: 
IVECO Trucks of North America, Inc. 
4 Sentry Parkway, P.O. Box 1102 
Blue Bell, PA 19422 


IVECO 


The diesel truck 
that pays for itself. 


Minority 


A Quest for Equality 


remember the day | opened,” Jim 

Woodruff recalls with a wince. “It 

was a nightmare. Some employees 
took one look at the new black owner 
and said, ‘Are you Mr. Woodruff? I’m so- 
and-so, I quit.’ ” 

Woodruff lost about 10 employees 
that first day and was getting desperate. 
When a young black man with some 
auto sales experience walked in to 
apply for a sales job, Woodruff grabbed 
him and said, “Here’s your desk, here’s 
the brochure, take care of that customer 
and we'll worry about the application 
later.” 

Breaking into a healthy laugh at the 
thought of that rocky start, Woodruff 
adds, “You know, I’m a lot younger than 
I look. I didn’t have any of this gray be- 
fore I got into the automobile business.” 
The year was 1978. 

Before that, Woodruff, who holds a 
doctorate in clinical psychology, was 
the executive vice president of the Uni- 
versity of Detroit. But he decided to 
foresake the serenity and security of 
academia for the uncertainty of private 
enterprise because he views “economic 
development as the last frontier for 
black folks.” He was lured into the auto- 


Photos by Ted Orme 


Dealers 


by Ted Orme 


mobile business by his close friend, 
Nate Conyers, who employed him as the 
general manager of his downtown De- 
troit Ford dealership. 

“Beginning with “absolutely no 
knowledge of the automobile busi- 
ness,” Woodruff “fell in love with the 
business right from the start.” He was a 
quick study. Two years later, with help 


from GM, he “cleaned out the cookie 
jar” and opened his own Oldsmobile 
store in a predominantly black, east- 
side Detroit neighborhood. By 1981, 
Woodruff had attained the highest cus- 
tomer satisfaction rate of any Olds- 
mobile dealer in the country, and the 
second highest of any GM dealer. His 
sales easily exceeded projections in 


Jim Woodruff has attained the nation’s highest Oldsmobile customer satisfaction rate. 
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1983, and he sees this year as an “abso- 
lute. boom.” And his staff turnover, he 
adds with a wink, “is now among the 
lowest in the area.” 

But success did not come easy. Like 
many minority dealers who went into 
business in the 1970s, Woodruff was 
not ready for the worst recession in the 
history of the industry. He survived by 
cutting staff and overhead to the bone. 
Many others were not as lucky. 

Nate Conyers was a successful attor- 
ney before deciding in 1969 to try his 
luck in the automobile business. He ad- 
mits that, like a lot of minority dealers in 
those days, he was “artificially” instal- 
led in a black inner-city location follow- 
ing the racial unrest of the late 60s. The 
former owner, Bill Clark, had decided to 
retire, but stayed on for several months 
during the ownership transfer and con- 
tinued to come in once a week for the 
next year to make sure Conyers would 
have no undue troubles. 

Conyers built a strong business 
through the '70s, and when the reces- 
sion hit in 1980 he had both the busi- 


ness experience and capital reserves to 
ride it out. But, he points out, most 
minority dealers did not. In 1979 and 
1980, the number of black Ford dealers 
fell from 40 to 18. 

“Any sound businessman or econ- 
mist will tell you: if you have an area that 
can't support a retail outlet, changing 
the color of the dealer is not going to 
change the economic demographics of 
the area or the chances of survival. Add 
to that the thinness of preparation. Man- 
ufacturers were installing black dealers 
who were not going through the normal 
dealership progressional system. These 
weren't people who started in sales and 
worked 10 years before moving into 
management. They weren't people 
whose fathers, uncles or other relatives 
had been dealers. These were blacks 
picked from a variety of other places— 
police officers, school teachers, insur- 
ance salesmen, car salesmen. They 
didn’t have a snowball’s chance in hell 
of surviving.” 

When the recessiorf hit, Conyers ex- 
plains, “These dealers began to fall like 


Nate Conyers, who left a successful 
law practice to become a Ford dealer, 
became NAMAD’s first president in 1980. 


flies.” And upon their failure, Conyers 
says, “The word went out that blacks 
just can’t run their business.” 

“It’s not that minority dealers have 
more problems than whites,” Conyers 
once told Henry Ford Il. “They have dif- 
ferent problems. And if the creation of 
minority dealers is to be more than just 
window-dressing for the manufacturer, 
they had to look at these situations 
differently and create the kind of pro- 
gramming that would permit survival.” 

Ford responded with the first black 
dealer councils which provided the 
groundwork for progressive affirmative 
action to follow. But the severity of the 
recession had created a perilous situa- 
tion for minority dealers, and Conyers, 
Woodruff and others decided it was 
time to band together to seek relief from 
the special problems facing minority 
dealers. Early in 1980, 25 minority deal- 
ers traveled to Washington to make a 
plea for help. They found a sympathetic 
ear, and in November 1980, the Nationa] 
Association of Minority Automobile 
Dealers (NAMAD) was born. 


espite the poor economic 
conditions of the past three 
years, domestic manufac- 
turers report they have been able to 
stabilize the loss of minority dealer- 
ships; last year they showed a net 
gain of 32 minority dealerships over 
1982. Manufacturers attribute this to 
the economic recovery and to their 
stepped-up affirmative action ef- 
forts, which have been redesigned 
and updated in recent years. 

General Motors reports that at 
the end of last year it had 163 minor- 
ity dealers—64 black, 54 Hispanic, 
33 American Indian and 12 Oriental. 
Each division of GM now has a per- 
son responsible for minority dealer 
development who fields the con- 
cerns of individual dealers, as well 
as minority dealer councils, formed 
in 1982, which communicate con- 
cerns directly to GM management. 

GM also conducts regular training 
programs designed specifically for 
minority dealer candidates. Begun 
in 1972 and held in the GMI Building 
in Flint, MI, the 15-month training 
consists of three one-month seg- 
ments of classroom training, and 
three 90-day segments of training in 
dealerships. Trainees are paid a 
stipend of $2,000 to $2,500 per 
month, depending on merit pay in- 
creases, and classes are limited to 
15 trainees. 

“We look for individuals who have 
previous business experience with 
management of financial and per- 
sonnel resources, and who we be- 
lieve possess that intangible quality, 
the desire to succeed,” says Jim 
Chester, assistant manager of GM’s 
Dealer Development Programs. Can- 
didates must also have a minimum 
of $60,000 to invest, “and that money 
must be available and verifiable at 
the time the training begins,” Ches- 
ter adds. He points out that the suc- 
cess rate of these minority trainees 
has been running about 50 percent, 
which compares favorably with deal- 
er candidates in general. 

Chester stresses that GM supports 
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the individual efforts of dealers to 
train minority persons for manage- 
ment, and “we encourage the deal- 
ers to give us those individuals with 
the necessary qualities, and we will 
help train them.” 

Ford Motor Co. now has 57 
minority dealers, according to John 
Herbert, manager of Ford’s Minority 
Dealer Operations and Training Pro- 
gram. In 1980, however, that count 
was down to 17. Herbert’s program 
was Created at that point to stop the 
slide, get existing dealers back to 
profitability, and recruit more minor- 
ity dealers. 

A black Ford, Lincoln, Mercury as- 
sociation was formed to open a di- 
rect line of communication between 
black dealers and top Ford manage- 
ment, and to focus company re- 
sources—financial and _ business 
management—on the specific prob- 


lems of black dealers. “The rest has 
just been vigilance and more effort, 
more effort, more effort,” says Her- 
bert. 

Ford also intensified its campaign 
to recruit more minority dealers and 
revamped its minority training pro- 
gram. Begun in 1972, the 18-month 
program is predominantly an on-the- 
job training program, with four for- 
mal classroom sessions coordi- 
nated with training in dealerships. 
The classroom training deals with 
the specific area of the business the 
trainee is involved in at that point. 
Trainees are paid a stipend of $2,500 
a month. 

Minority dealer candidates must 
have a strong educational back- 
ground, preferably automotive, and 
they must have $50,000 on hand to 
invest in a dealership. This repre- 
sents 20 percent of the investment 
needed, with Ford’s financial arm, 
Dealer Development, putting up the 
rest on a five-year buy-out arrange- 
ment (similar to GM’s and Chrysler’s 
25/75-percent franchise agree- 
ments). 

And candidates have to have 
‘tenacity,” says Herbert. “You really 
have to be strong to be a dealer, be- 
cause if you aren’t, you'll be broke in 
a month.” For this reason, Ford is 
very selective about who gets into its 
training program. Last year there 
were 77 applicants for only six slots. 
This year Ford will train 10 minority 
dealer candidates. 

But Herbert points out that gradu- 
ation from Ford’s minority dealer 
training program is not an absolute 
prerequisite for becoming a dealer. 
In addition to factory programs, 
many dealers provide excellent 
managerial training to minority per- 
sons. With the proper training, qual- 
ifications and financial backing, 
these persons are considered for 
dealer points. 

Chrysler Corp.'s Retail Dealer 
Development Program was created 
last summer to spearhead efforts to 

(continued on page 32) 
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(continued from page 31) 

improve the profitability of its exist- 
ing minority dealers and recruit 25 
new ones. 

“The first thing you find out when 
you start looking for minority entre- 
preneurs is that they are being gob- 
bled up by the fast food chains,” says 
William McIntosh, who heads the 
development program. “They have 
some very attractive franchise pro- 
grams, and it’s a lot less risky to sell 
hamburgers than cars. When is the 
last time you saw a McDonald’s 
boarded up?” 

So Mcintosh used his “greatest re- 
source, our dealer body and zones” 
to help him find qualified applicants 
for Chrysler’s dealership candidate 
training. “We have developed 15 fun- 
damental business skills a good 
dealer should have...and that is what 
we use as a basis for our selection. | 
interview the candidate, as does the 
zone manager and the Marketing In- 
vestment Division (MID). If we agree 
the candidate has the right qualifica- 
tions and $45,000 in unencumbered 
funds to invest, we find a sponsoring 
dealer and try to place him or her as 
close to home as possible.” 

McIntosh describes the 18-month 
training program as “a grass roots 
program, with 90-percent dealership 
training and 10-percent classroom.” 
It is a very structured program in 
which the candidate receives in- 
struction in every aspect of the seven 
departments in a dealership, “right 
up to driving the parts truck,” Mcln- 
tosh notes. 

When candidates successfully 
complete the training program, they 
begin an internship in a MID-owned 
store, where they hone the skills they 
have acquired. When ready to take 
over that store or another available 
dealer point, they have 90 days to 
come up with the start-up cost and 
put a staff together. But for the next 
five years, they operate under the au- 
spices of MID, which “makes for a 
good nucleus to help them become 
good dealers,” says McIntosh. 


“We also try to put these candi- 
dates in areas that are economically 
feasible,” he points out. We learned 
from experience that one of the 
reasons for earlier failures was not 
enough time spent on site selec- 
tion.” 

Chrysler has 12 minority candi- 
dates in the program currently, and 
will not be taking any more applica- 
tions until September. Unless, as 
McIntosh adds, “you get that dia- 
mond you don’t want to lose. Then 
we will accept him.” 

From suggestions and problems 
aired at the annual Chrysler Corp. 
Minority Dealer Forum, McIntosh got 
the idea to send the company’s four 
Business Management Operations 
teams, or “SWAT teams,” as he calls 
them, into existing minority dealer- 
ships to see how they could be im- 
proved. Many were significantly 
strengthened, even though in some 
cases it took drastic action. Like one 
mom-and-pop operation McIntosh 
cited where Pop had to fire Mom and 
hire a professional. 

Recently, Chrysler changed the 
name of the program, which was for- 
merly the “Minority Retail Dealer De- 
velopment Program.” The company 
dropped “Minority” from the name 
because, as McIntosh explains, “We 
want to get minority dealers into the 
mainstream. We don’t want the 
stigma that they are dealers that 
came from the minority program. We 
want to make them a part of the 
Chrysler dealer family.” 

American Motors manager of 
sales and marketing communica- 
tion, John McCandless, says, “We do 
not have a special program for de- 
veloping minority dealers. We do 
have an extensive program that en- 
ables qualified candidates who do 
not have the financial resources to 
become one of our dealers, first as a 
store operator and then becoming 
vested. We are actively seeking 
minority candidates for this program 
to expand their representation in our 
dealer organization.” 0 


“The dealers are the 
economic leaders in 
the minority community. 
They generate more 
jobs and income than 
any other retail 
business, and return 
more to the U.S. in taxes 
paid. Protecting these 
businesses was a damn 
good investment for 
America.” 


es 
“We told the Secretary of Commerce, 
‘Hey, we finally got the opportunity to be 
dealers in the '70s, but if things keep 
going the way they are now, we will all 
be gone in the ’80s,’” says NAMAD Ex- 
cutive Director Virgil Anderson. “The 
dealers explained they are the eco- 
nomic leaders in the minority communi- 
ty. They generate more jobs and income 
than any other retail business, and re- 
turn more to the country in taxes paid. 
Protecting these businesses was a 
damn good investment for America.” 
“We coined the phrase that the 
minority dealer was an ‘endangered 
species,’ ” adds Conyers, who became 
NAMAD’s first president. “Without some 
intervention on somebody's part, he 
was going to be history. As a result of 
these efforts, President Carter flew into 
Detroit in July 1980 to announce his 
new auto recovery plan, and it included 
a provision and a start-up grant for the 
creation of NAMAD. For the first time, 
the president said the plight of minority 
auto dealers is different from white 
dealers, and he established a long-term, 


low-interest direct-loan program 
through the Small Business Administra- 
tion for minority dealers.” 

The low-interest loans—8.25 _per- 
cent, at a time when the prime rate was 
running 15 and 16 percent—were the 
difference between survival and extinc- 
tion for many minority dealers. But just 
as significant, the minority dealer body 
could now communicate its needs to 
manufacturers and government in one 
unified voice—NAMAD. 

“With perserverance, lines of com- 
munication were established with all 
the domestic manufacturers,” notes 
Woodruff, current NAMAD president. 
“We were able to convince them our 
situation was different and it needed 
special attention.” 

The outgrowth of these “pleadings,” 
as Woodruff puts it, was communica- 
tion with the highest officials of each 
company, the formation of black dealer 
councils, and a number of affirmative- 
action initiatives (see accompanying ar- 
ticle). These have contributed to the 
“growth and development of additional 


minority dealers throughout the country 
and established many precedents for 
the continued operation of existing 
minority dealers,” says Woodruff, who 
adds, “without the association, | don’t 
feel this progress would have ever been 
made.” 


According to NAMAD, there were 288 
minority domestic new-car dealerships 
at the end of 1983: 125 black, 100 His- 
panic, 40 American Indian and 23 
Oriental. There were 31 minority import 
dealerships. The total figure, 319, re- 
flects a gain of 50 new minority dealer- 
ships and a loss of 18, for a net increase 
of 32. 

Pleased with the gains minority deal- 
ers have made this past year, Anderson 
nonetheless points out “319 dealers out 
of more than 25,000 in the country is 
nothing to brag about, and we are still 
concerned about the 18 we lost.” 

NAMAD, which is no longer sup- 
ported by government grants, claims 
about 100 minority dealers are dues- 
paying members. The primary goal, ac- 
cording to Anderson, “is getting minor- 


NAMAD Executive Director Virgil 
Anderson works for minority dealer rights 
from NAMAD headquarters in Detroit. 


ity dealers to gain an appreciation of 
maintaining an association, banding to- 
gether, sharing experiences and ideas 
with the objective of making ourselves 
more successful and demonstrating to 
the world that we are competent. That is 
the way to stamp out discrimination in 
this field.” 

NAMAD seeks the support of all deal- 
ers in this effort. “We have plowed new 
ground here, and we are saying that our 
continued growth is in the interest of all 
dealers,” Woodruff points out. “Collec- 
tively, we can do things that none of us 
can do separately, and we can do it 
more effectively and efficiently.” 

“We never asked any manufacturer to 
do this only for minorities,” he em- 
phasizes. “Whatever we ask for, we ask 
for all dealers. We're not asking for 
select treatment.” 

Asked why dealers should get behind 
NAMAD, Conyers replies, “For one 
thing, it is the right thing to do. Without 
being preachy, there is a moral, ethical, 
legal commitment in this country that 
says, even in the automobile industry, 
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equal and fair treatment is given to all 
people who qualify. And as long as you 
try to obviate that principle it creates an 
unhealthy society, which means prob- 
lems. At this point in our history, it is 
time we shrug off the last vestiges of ra- 
cism within this business and recognize 
that we haven't been doing that. It is 
time to start dealing fairly and give 
people opportunity.” 

Conyers says affirmative action is 
also “good business” for the individual 
dealer. “I mean how long can a dealer- 
ship that has 30 percent or more of its 
sales coming from the black communi- 
ty not continuously be aware that it has 
no black sales people or managers. 
How long does the dealer think the 
community will ignore that?” 

One of the highest goals of NAMAD, 
and one that Conyers and Woodruff are 
both personally committed to, is build- 
ing a reservoir of black managers. “The 
best way to get beyond that point of arti- 
ficially creating minority dealers, as | 
was Created, is to look for sharp young 
people, train them, get them into man- 
agement and prepare them properly for 
their role as dealers.” In addition to his 
star pupil, Woodruff, two other dealers 
have gained their training at Conyers 
Ford and two more are now dealer can- 
didates. 

But both Conyers and Woodruff 
stress they are “equal opportunity” em. 
ployers. Woodruff points to his work- 
force, which is about evenly split be- 
tween minority and white, and says, “| 
hire the best people, period.” He jis 
nonetheless proud that he has already 
produced one young dealer candidate 
and has another scheduled to go to 
GM's dealer college. “I am willing to in- 
vest time and energy in every opportu- 
nity for them,” Woodruff says, “but the 
thing is, the person has got to be com. 
mitted.” 

Woodruff says he is committed to 
making his operation “a hallmark of 
how a store should be run.” The only 
thing that could lure him away from the 
automobile business at this point 
would be politics. “I think we owe a 
commitment to a society that has given 
us an opportunity and a good life. We 
have a debt to repay.” oO 
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ADA opposes the bill. So do the 
League of Women Voters, Con- 
sumers for World Trade and the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce. General 
Motors, Ford, Volkswagen and _ the 
American International Auto Dealers 
Association (AIADA) are against it, as are 
the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, the National Grange and the Reagan 
administration. The International Long- 
shoremen’s Association even broke 
ranks with its AFL-CIO brethren to regis- 
ter dissent. 

In all, more than 70 leading business, 
agricultural, consumer and governmen- 
tal organizations oppose H.R. 1234 and 
its companion bill, S. 707—the Fair 
Practices in Automotive Products Act. 

Standing nearly alone on the other 
side: the United Auto Workers and the 
rest of the AFL-CIO. 

The Fair Practices in Automotive 
Products Act requires manufacturers 
selling more than 100,000 passenger 
cars and light trucks annually in the U.S. 
to meet a minimum domestic-content 
ratio. Determined by the value of a man- 
ufacturer’s parts and labor as a percen- 
tage of its total U.S. sales, the ratio starts 
at 30 percent for manufacturers selling 
more than 900,000 vehicles in the U.S. 
in model year 1985, and rises to 90 per- 
cent by model year 1987. 

The bill employs a sliding scale: the 
more cars sold, the more U.S. parts and 
labor required. Most Japanese auto- 
makers—the main target—would be 
forced to produce cars here or abandon 
the bulk of their U.S. market. If H.R. 
1234 and S. 707 become law, Toyota 
and Nissan would have to build 70 per- 
cent of their cars and trucks here in 
model year 1987 to permit current sales 
levels. Small importers, such as 
Peugeot, which sells only 20,000, would 
be unaffected. 

Last November, the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed H.R. 1234 by a 219- 
199 vote. The measure is now in the 
Senate, where the Commerce, Science 
and Transportation Committee proba- 
bly will begin hearings in late May or 
early June. Similar legislation passed 
the House 215 to 188 in 1982, but died in 
the Senate. Though only 15 senators are 
currently cosponsors, the bill is likely to 
be the subject of much debate. 

In this election year, domestic con- 
tent is a hot topic. The U.S. merchan- 
dise trade deficit topped a record $69 
billion in 1983, more than $20 billion 
with Japan alone. Economists warn the 


DOMESTIC CONTENT 


A Threat to 
Prosperity? 


In this special report, Automotive 
Executive examines the threat domestic- 
content legislation poses to the health 
of the entire U.S. economy. Contributing 
authors include three trade experts: 

Sen. Bob Packwood, Commerce Secretary 
Malcolm Baldrige, and William Duncan of the 


Japan Automobile Manufacturers Association. 


By Gary James 


U.S. world trade deficit could reach 
$100 billion this year, particularly if the 
dollar fails to weaken against other cur- 
rencies (see sidebar). As a result, trade 
policy has become a key campaign 
issue, with some candidates calling for 
stiff measures to protect U.S. jobs and 
competitiveness. Leading the charge is 
the UAW. 

“It's going to be an extremely tough 
fight,” UAW President Owen Bieber said 
at a kickoff for Democratic presidential 
hopeful Walter Mondale. “I’m not ready 
to say we can’t win. In fact, | believe we 
have a chance to win in the Senate if we 
pull out all the stops.” 

If the votes don’t look strong enough 

for passage, the UAW will pressure its 
allies to attach the bill to other “must” 
legislation as a rider. 
* The call for protectionist action was 
first made in July 1981 by then-UAW 
President Douglas Fraser, when the in- 
dustry was in the midst of its terrible 
tailspin. Between 1978 and 1982, total 
sales of passenger cars built by U.S. 
companies declined by 3.5 million 
units. The decline, however, cannot be 
attributed in total to “imports” or the 
“Japanese.” Total import sales at peak 
levels increased by less than 400,000, or 
only about 11 percent of the domestic 
drop. 

Last year, business came back 
strong. The Big Three reported record 
profits in 1983 of $6.2 billion—more 


“NADA feels the bill 
will raise car prices, 
sacrifice jobs, restrict 
manufacturers’ drive 
to improve productivity 
and quality, and limit 
consumer choice.” 
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Our 
Overvalued 
Dollar 


Hes a strong dollar is good news, 
right? Not necessarily. It may be good 
for American tourists going overseas, be- 
cause a strong dollar buys more in for- 
eign currencies, but it’s bad news for 
American business. It’s especially bad 
news for the U.S. auto industry. 

The dollar has soared on international 
exchange markets in the past few years, 
bringing about a record trade deficit. Be- 
cause the dollar has appreciated in value 
against other currencies, imports have 
declined in price, becoming more attrac- 
tive to the American consumer than U.S.- 
made items. Conversely, American ex- 
port prices have increased relative to for- 
eign goods, despite gains made by the 
U.S. in increasing productivity and fight- 
ing inflation. 

The dollar is strong, says Commerce 
Secretary Malcolm Baldrige, “because 
huge amounts of money have been 
placed in this country in recent years. 
Many economists state that prospects of 
large budget deficits keep interest rates 
high and that they will remain high, or go 
still higher, unless deficits are reduced. 
Thus, the argument goes this way: large 
budget deficits keep interest rates high, 
interest rates keep the dollar strong, and 
the strong dollar costs us billions of dol- 
lars in lost sales both at home and 
abroad.” 

One area where the strong dollar 
causes much concern is in US.- 
Japanese trade relations. While the dol- 
lar has been appreciating in value, the 
yen has been weakening, an imbalance 
that favors Japanese over U.S. goods, not 
only in the U.S. but all world markets. 
This situation has strained our trade rela- 
tions with Japan, and has led to the pro- 
posed domestic-content legislation. 

Fixed exchange rates were abandoned 
in 1973, and currency values have been 
“floating” ever since. The dollar has 
swung from being substantially under- 
valued in the late 1970s to an overvalua- 
tion of around 20 percent today. This is 
In strong contrast to the yen, which 
economists feel is undervalued (a dollar 
is worth about 245 yen rather than the 
200 yen many think it should be worth). 

_ Baldrige says the administration is tak- 
ing actions to increase the attractiveness 
of other currencies. “Japan is being en- 
couraged to further liberalize its capital 
markets, which, over the longer term, 
will make the yen more desirable to for- 
eign investors. This will help reduce de- 
mand for the dollar and contribute to a 
lower exchange rate.” 

—Joan Rubin 


than $1 billion above the previous peak 
in 1977. Domestic car sales, at 6.7 mil- 
lion, were up 18 percent over 1982. U.S. 
automakers wound up ‘83 with the high- 
est production in four years—a 37-per- 
cent jump over 1982’s 4.9 million. And 
unemployment at U.S. plants dropped 
from peak levels of 269,000 in De- 
cember 1982 to 113,800 at the end of 
83. 

A recent Automotive News census 
found 20,841 domestic dealerships in 
operation as of January 1, up 42 over the 
previous year. This marks the first year 
since 1955 there’s been an increase in 
the number of domestic dealerships. 
With the economy growing at a healthy 
pace, NADA forecasts total car sales to 
rise from 9.2 million in 1983 to 10.4 mil- 
lion this year. Prospects are good for an 
11-million unit sales year in 1985. 

Despite the recovery, however, the 
UAW still contends that domestic-con- 
tent legislation is needed to prevent 
“further erosion” of auto production 
and employment. It would curb what 
the UAW sees as an alarming rise in for- 
eign sourcing by U.S. companies, while 
inducing foreign-based companies to 
invest here. The UAW claims that be- 
cause of the magnitude of the auto in- 
dustry and the ripple effect on suppliers 
and spending, the bill could create or 
preserve 650,000 additional jobs in the 
U.S. economy by 1990. 

Critics argue that the UAW is trying to 
protect its members’ jobs at the expense 
of the industry and the entire U.S. 
economy. During last session's House 
debate, Rep. William Dannemeyer (R- 
CA) offered an amendment, not entirely 
facetious, to change the bill’s name to 
the “UAW Wage Differential Protection 
and Anti-Auto Consumer Act of 1983.” 

NADA's position is that protectionist 
legislation doesn't save jobs; it redistrib- 
utes them. NADA feels the bill will raise 
car prices, sacrifice jobs, restrict man- 
ufacturers’ drive to improve productivity 
and quality, and limit consumer choice. 

The UAW's case for jobs depends on 
the assumption that foreign manufac- 
turers will make the necessary invest- 
ments to produce domestically the 
same number of cars they now import. 
Given the higher costs of U.S. produc- 
tion, however, it seems unlikely imports 
will add operations to the degree re- 
quired by the bill. 

Since the voluntary restraints went 
into effect in April 1981, the average 
selling price of all new cars has risen 


nearly $2,600—an increase of 35 per- 
cent. This is more than twice the rate of 
the Consumer Price Index. Wharton 
Econometrics Forecasting Associates 
estimates as much as $1,000 of the in- 
crease is due to the inflationary impact 
of the voluntary limit on Japanese ship- 
ments. Upscaling of Japanese model 
mixes probably also contributed. 

Harbridge House, another indepen- 
dent consulting firm, predicts that pas- 
sage of the domestic-content bill 
“would produce a consumer surcharge 
of at least $3,200 for every U.S. con- 
sumer electing to purchase a Japanese 
car,” due to a 40-percent decrease in 
availability. Upscaling of model mixes 
would also increase radically. 

The lessening of competition would 
also encourage domestic automakers 
to raise prices. Studies by the Congres- 
sional Budget Office (CBO) forecast an 
average increase of $600. The Com- 
merce Department says $450. And 
Wharton projects price hikes of $1,000. 
All agree that a content law would retard 
domestic automakers’ efforts to im- 
prove quality and productivity. 

NADA believes an additional $1,000 
per vehicle, plus the $300 extra to fi- 
nance it, would be devastating to deal- 
ers and consumers. Consumers would 
lose purchasing power and choice. And 
many of the improvements the industry 
has undertaken in the last few years 
would go on the back burner. 

Studies also show the bill would cost 
jobs, not create them. The Reagan ad- 
ministration estimates import sales wil] 
drop one million units after the bill 
takes full effect, but that there won't be 
an equal and offsetting increase in U.S. 
production. Detroit’s sales are expected 
to increase by only 195,000 cars. 

As a result, experts predict cutbacks 
at all levels of the industry. Import deal- 
ers alone employ about 165,000 per- 
sons, and a reduction in inventory of 40 
percent would spell disaster for many, 
Two thousand import stores could 
close, taking away 66,000 dealership 
jobs and 4,500 port jobs. Closure of 
Honda and Nissan's U.S. assembly 
plants could eliminate 4,000 more posi- 
tions, and an additional 3,000 jobs 
could be lost by their suppliers. 

If Japan retaliates for the loss of $5.5 
billion in trade, the administration pro- 
jects that as many as 132,000 U.S. work- 
ers in export industries such as agricul- 
ture, aircraft and electronics may have 
their jobs at risk. 
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On the other hand, new jobs created 
at auto plants and suppliers will only 
total 30,000, the administration esti- 
mates. The net loss of jobs as a conse- 
quence of local-content legislation 
would be in the neighborhood of 
125,000. 

The administration isn’t alone in its 
pessimism. The CBO estimates poten- 
tial job losses at 66,000. Wharton 
Econometrics says 365,000 jobs are in 
danger. The effect of domestic-content 
requirements, say these groups, would 
be the transfer of jobs to auto produc- 
tion from other areas of the economy, at 
a cost of $160,000 or more per job. 

Local-content requirements also 
threaten the future of the world car con- 
cept. The bill would severely limit auto- 
makers’ ability to achieve economies of 
scale in foreign plants. By producing 
major components at factories through- 
out the world, and then assembling 
them into vehicles in the market where 
they are to be sold, domestic automak- 
ers hope to match the Japanese in cost 
competitiveness and efficiency. 

To date, the Big Three source only 
about 7 percent of their vehicles 
offshore. But that figure is expected to 
rise to 25 to 28 percent by 1992, accord- 
ing to a study by Arthur Andersen & Co. 
About one-half of those parts will come 
from plants owned by U.S. manufactur- 
ers but located overseas. 

How much the practice continues to 
grow depends on the strength of the dol- 
lar and changes in labor costs. One 
thing is certain, however. Domestic- 
content legislation would severely limit 
offshore sourcing. 

According to NADA, denying U.S. au- 
tomakers the flexibility to produce cars 
at the lowest possible cost makes no 
sense. Domestic manufacturers must 
be allowed to look across world mar- 
kets to determine where they can pur- 
chase the lowest-priced, highest-quality 
components. Otherwise, the consumer 
will pay higher new-car prices. 

The UAW and its supporters maintain 
that domestic-content legislation will 
generate greater competition and lower 
new-car prices. They say the Japanese 
are committed to this market and will 
do what is needed to stay. “Foreign 
companies would surely respond by in- 
vesting in an attempt to maintain or in- 
crease their current share of the mar- 
ket,” the UAW testified before Congress. 
“U.S. producers would continue to be 
pressured by the discipline of the de- 


sign and engineering innovations of for- 
eign-based manufacturers.” 

Honda, Nissan, Toyota and VW have 
already invested in U.S. production fa- 
cilities. But those investments are 
aimed at specific markets: Accords for 
Honda, light-duty trucks for Nissan, 
truck beds for Toyota and Rabbits for 
VW. Full-scale production would force 
significantly higher costs on all imports, 
given the relatively small volume of 
most of the models they sell here. 

Production at Nissan’s Tennessee 
truck plant is running about 38-percent 
domestic content, says Marvin Runyon, 
president of Nissan Motor Manufactur- 
ing Corp. “For our domestic-content 
ratio to reach 71 percent, not only 
would we be required to raise our con- 
tent level significantly, but also Nissan 
Motors Ltd. would be required to move 
virtually all its production of vehicles for 
the U.S. market to the U.S. 

“Not even our largest seller justifies 
production in the U.S. at levels ap- 
proaching 70 percent, and production 
of lower-volume models makes no 
economic sense, even at lower domes- 
tic-content levels.” 

Most experts agree local-content leg- 
islation would cause a sharp drop in the 
sale of Japanese autos to the U.S. Since 
the Japanese economy depends on ex- 
port for survival, that country is likely to 
react negatively by reducing imports of 
U.S. agricultural commodities and man- 
ufactured goods. 

If the U.S. sets a precedent for foreign 
governments to take similar action on 
imports, “the results could be devastat- 
ing for U.S. exports,” says U.S. Trade 
Representative William Brock, head of 
the office that coordinates trade policy 
for the White House. “It would raise the 
price of every car, cost jobs and start a 
trade war.” 

Backers of domestic content say that 
other nations’ ability to take advantage 
of U.S. markets damages our basic in- 
dustries and the nation’s long-range 
health. Says Richard Ottinger (D-NY), 
sponsor of H.R. 1234: “The only way we 
are going to persuade the Japanese to 
lower their most pervasive protectionist 
policies is by having a real threat on the 
table, and the only instrument we have 
to do this effectively is domestic con- 
tent.” 

Legal experts warn the bill violates 
the terms of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade—the ground rules 
under which western trade is con- 


“We urge the 
government to correct 
the inequities of the 
undervalued yen and 
the disparate treat- 
ment of taxes. With 
these steps, it is our 
hope that local content 
legislation would be 
unnecessary.” 

—Ford Motor Co. 
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“VW’s success is based 
on free market policy. 
A domestic-content 
law would restrict any 
expansion of our U.S. 
production, because 
it takes away our 
ability to import a 
new car at first until 
sufficient demand is 
created.” 

—VW of America 
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ducted—and invites retaliation from 
Japan and other nations. Protectionism 
could spread rapidly. The U.S. economy 
might suffer slower growth, lower in- 
comes, higher unemployment and in- 
flation. The dollar's value could also 
soar higher, hurting U.S. competitive- 
ness abroad. At its worst, the bill would 
set the world on the path of the Smoot- 
Hawley bill of 1930, which greatly 
deepened and prolonged the Great De- 
pression. 

John Block, secretary of agriculture, 
says the bill would cause particular 
harm to agribusiness. U.S. farmers send 
16 percent of their products abroad, 
contributing $40 billion to our trade bal- 
ance, he says. If the bill goes through, 
“retaliation could be expected particu- 
larly from Japan and the European Com- 
munity, which together bought $13.8 
billion of U.S. agricultural products in 
1982,” Block says. 

“In the last few years, the U.S. has put 


great pressure on Japan to open its im- 
port markets, especially for agricultural 
products, for which Japan maintains a 
number of import quotas. These efforts 
would be effectively reversed by action 
against Japanese automobiles.” 

The domestic automobile industry 
has worked hard during the last few 
years to regain its competitiveness. De- 
troit has switched to lighter, more fuel- 
efficient cars, and made many improve- 
ments in quality and productivity. 

According to NADA and many other 
industry experts, domestic-content re- 
quirements would only reduce the in- 
centives for that progression to con- 
tinue. Instead, NADA urges government 
to pursue corrections in the policies of 
other nations that inhibit free trade, giv- 
ing the U.S. auto industry the chance to 
prosper without building barriers. [9 


—— 
Gary James is the senior editor of Automotive 
Executive magazine. 


DOMESTIC CONTENT 


Redouble Efforts, 
Defeat S. 707 


By Sen. Bob Packwood 


An outspoken critic of domestic-con- 
tent legislation, Sen. Bob Packwood 
(R-OR) will conduct hearings on the bill 
(S. 707) when it is taken up by the Sen- 
ate Commerce, Science and Transporta- 
tion Committee in late May or early 
June. As he explains in this exclusive 
story, the bill stands a chance of pas- 
sing, even though opposition is strong. 

Currently in his third term, Pack- 
wood also serves on the Finance and 
Small Business Committees. 


ending before Congress is a con- 
troversial “jobs” bill which many 
independent studies show to be an 
economic disaster. This issue vitally af- 
fects every automobile dealer in the U.S. 
The bill would require auto manufac- 
turers that sell cars in this country to 
build them with a certain percentage of 
American parts and labor. Asserting 
that the bill would put thousands of 


American auto workers back to work, its 
supporters characterize it as a vital 
“jobs creation” bill and insist that fair- 
ness demands we impose protectionist 
trade barriers. 

The overwhelming consensus of 
business leaders and trade experts who 
have testified before Congress, how- 
ever, is that domestic-content require. 
ments would be terribly unfair to mij- 
lions of American car dealers, industria] 
workers and consumers. Indeed 
NADA’s immediate past president, Wil. 
liam C. Turnbull, told a House subcom- 
mittee last May of dealers’ strong Oppos- 
ition to this bill. He cited a number of 
serious economic ills flowing from its 
enactment, not the least of which would 
be “substantially higher unemployment 
among automobile dealers and their 
employees.” 

This bill will not force foreign car- 
makers to increase their U.S. invest- 


ments. Foreign auto companies are al- 
ready investing well over $2.5 billion in 
this country. They ought to be encour- 
aged to increase those investments, but 
a domestic-content law is not the way to 
do it. 

Such a law, says the Congressional 
Budget Office (CBO), would cause for- 
eign automakers to lose their cost ad- 
vantages. As aresult, no sizeable shift of 
foreign production facilities to the U.S. 
would occur. Instead, CBO says the 
practical effect of the bill would be to 
impose a rigid import quota of 100,000 
vehicles a year on each foreign auto 
producer. 

Further, it’s highly likely our trading 
partners would retaliate by imposing 
protectionist barriers of their own 
against American exports. 

Taking retaliation into account, CBO 
estimates that by 1990, there would bea 
net loss of 66,000 American jobs. Analy- 
sis done by Wharton Econometrics, the 
highly respected consulting firm, pro- 
duced results that are even more alarm- 
ing. By 1991, according to Wharton, the 
net American job loss could be as high 
as 365,000. 

Where would these job losses come 
from? Thousands of Americans working 
in car dealerships, ports and U.S. plants 
of foreign automakers would lose their 
jobs. Massive job losses are also pro- 
jected in our leading export indus- 
tries—agricultural products, com- 
puters, aircraft and semiconductors. 
That’s why domestic content has been 
described as “an economic shell 
game.” The trade-off of American jobs it 
entails could not be more unfair. 

Nor is it fair to consumers. We are a 
nation of car buyers and, as such, a 
domestic-content law will hurt each of 
us. We will lose the benefits of competi- 
tion, the range of choice among differ- 
ent car models we enjoy now and, if that 
isn’t enough, we will pay considerably 
higher prices. 

The Commerce Department conser- 
vatively projects the price of a car would 
be $450 higher—a cost to all consumers 
of about $5 billion a year. According to 
Wharton Econometrics, by 1990, auto 
prices will be pushed 10 percent higher 
than otherwise—an overall increase in 
new-car spending by consumers of $18 
billion a year. 

As Mr. Turnbull noted in his tes- 
timony, these price hikes “would be de- 
vastating to both the consumer and the 
automobile industry” because they “will 


mn 


only serve to drive more consumers 
away from new-car purchases and ulti- 
mately retard the (auto) industry’s re- 
vitalization program.” In my view, the 
price tag of the domestic content bill is 
too high both in terms of job losses and 
consumer dollars. 

Does the U.S. auto industry need this 
sort of protectionism? In 1983, GM, Ford 
and Chrysler achieved profits approach- 
ing $6.3 billion. | expect them to do 
even better this year. Recently, they re- 
ported their combined January sales 
jumped by 41 percent—the best perfor- 
mance for the period in 11 years. 

America’s car companies are making 
the changes needed to make them more 
competitive. The economic recovery, 
coupled with the additional year of 
Japanese import restraints, will help 
domestic automakers further boost 
their competitive position during this 
transition period. 

A domestic-content bill is neither 
necessary nor desirable. It seeks to pre- 
serve old ways of doing business. In a 
competitive international marketplace, 
we can’t afford to do business the old- 
fashioned way. Instead, we must keep 
an eye toward the future. Ignoring the 
realities of the marketplace will leave 
our auto industry less prepared for the 
challenges ahead. 

Having said all that, what are the 
prospects of the domestic-content bill 
in the Senate? As it stands now, | believe 
a majority of the committee would op- 
pose the bill. But even if it never got out 


Gary James 


Sen. Bob Packwood, chairman of the 
Commerce Committee, discusses pending 
domestic content legislation with NADA 
President James Jennings. 


“Foreign automakers 
ought to be 
encouraged to 
increase U.S. 
investments, but a 
domestic-content law 
is not the way to do it.” 
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“It is highly likely 

our trading partners 
would retaliate by 
imposing protectionist 
barriers of their 

own against American 
exports.” 


of the Commerce Committee, Senate 
rules would not prevent a supporter of 
the bill from offering a domestic-con- 
tent amendment to another bill. 

My hunch is that if the Senate were to 
vote on the issue today, it would be de- 
feated. The vote might be about 60 to 40, 
or it may fall more closely along party 
lines, 55 to 45. In either case, the margin 
is much closer than it should be. The 
outcome could be reversed with a 
swing of only a few votes. 

For example, assume that a few sena- 
tors who would vote against a domestic- 
content proposal were absent. Further, 
suppose a couple of other senators who 
are philosophically opposed to domes- 
tic content are also upset about restric- 
tions imposed by Japan on American 
exports of beef and citrus. If they decide 
to use that vote to “send a message” to 
Japan, then we face a situation where 
one or two votes will decide the out- 
come. NADA and other opponents of 
domestic content must redouble their 
efforts to ensure that this scenario is not 


one that the Senate faces in the coming 
months. 

It is vital that auto dealers get in- 
volved. They must contact their sena- 
tors to let them know that their busi- 
ness—American businesses—have 
much at stake on this issue. Dealers’ 
employees must be doing the same 
thing—letting their senators know that 
this is an important “jobs” issue to 
them. Tens of thousands of Americans 
will be out of work if auto dealers are 
put out of business. 

Perhaps even more importantly, deal- 
ers must get their customers involved. 
For all of the reasons stated above, this 
is an important consumer issue. Deal- 
ers ought to be contacting previous 
buyers, explaining the issue and en- 
couraging them to write to their sena- 
tors to express their opposition to H.R. 
1234 and S. 707. Believe me, it works. 
No one can ignore tens of thousands of 
cards or letters from their constituents, 
particularly on a controversial issue in 
an election year. 0 
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DOMESTIC CONTENT 


Fewer Jobs, 
Costlier Cars 


An Interview with Secretary Baldrige 


Secretary of Commerce Malcolm Bal- 
drige plays a leading role in how U.S. 
business is conducted and promoted 
worldwide. In 1982, he led the adminis- 
tration’s efforts to pass the Export Trad- 
ing Company Act. During his three years 
as a cabinet officer, Baldrige also suc- 
cessfully negotiated the settlement of 
U.S.-European steel industry suits. 

In this exclusive interview, Baldrige 
talks about fair trade, import barriers 
and the smokestack industries’ efforts 
to become more competitive. 


What is your office working on that 
would affect auto dealers? Is the 
Commerce Department’s emphasis 
moving more toward small busi- 
ness? 


Our efforts to aid the auto industry di- 
rectly benefit auto dealers. Because of 


the improved economy and lower infla- 
tion, auto sales have increased dramati- 
cally. Through deregulation, lower 
taxes and strong demand, auto com. 
panies have been able to hold the line 
on costs and prices, and dealer profits 
are rising. We also have opposed 
domestic-content legislation which 
would hurt dealerships selling im- 
ported cars. 

The department always has been 
concerned about small business. Our 
export promotion programs, and the 
varied assistance programs offered by 
the Economic Development Adminis- 
tration and the Minority Business De- 
velopment Agency are helping smal 
concerns with their managerial and fj- 
nancial problems. We also have been 
trying to assure that small business can 
use these programs with the least req 
tape and no unnecessary expense. 


We believe the best way to assist 
small businesses is through a strong 
economy with low inflation. We have 
accomplished this. In 1983, the U.S. 
economy grew at a 3.3-percent annual 
rate over 1982. Inflation, as measured 
by the Consumer Price Index, was held 
to 3.2 percent. The administration's 
economic program is designed to con- 
tinue this pattern and increase the avail- 
ability of investment capital. Small busi- 
ness will benefit from this economic cli- 


mate. 


The Reagan administration has 
gone on record as being opposed to 
import barriers. What is your opin- 
ion of the automobile domestic- 
content legislation pending before 


Congress? 


Domestic-content legislation, if en- 
acted into law, would hurt the auto in- 
dustry, workers and consumers. That's 
why the administration strongly op- 
poses the bill. | used to say local con- 
tent is one of the worst bills I've ever 
read. I've dropped the qualifier—it is 
the worst bill I've ever read. 

Local content is protectionist. It 
would insulate the auto industry from 
foreign competition. Limiting U.S. man- 
ufacturers to buy parts only in the U.S. 
will stop them from seeking lower-cost 
sources of supply. And keeping out 
Japanese imports will only remove in- 
centives for the industry to compete. 

The bill would result in fewer jobs 
and costlier cars. 


Countries traditionally specialize 
in producing products in which they 
have a competitive advantage. Are 
our smokestack industries dying? 
What can heavy industries such as 
auto and steel do, aside from taking 
protectionist measures, to regain 
their competitive position? 


No, I do not think our smokestack in- 
dustries are dying. They have encoun- 
tered difficult times because of changes 
in the marketplace. The steel industry is 
one example. It has been hurt by stiffer 
competition. The Soviet Union, the 
European Community (EC) and Japan 
now lead the U.S. in steel production, 
and Third World production is rising 
fast. There are more players in the 
game, and the new players are using 
modern technology—much of it de- 
veloped in this country—to a greater ex- 


tent than the domestic industry. The 
U.S. steel industry was still putting in 
open-hearth furnaces in the late 1950s, 
when the Japanese were building plants 
that used the basic oxygen process. For- 
eign producers also have adopted con- 
tinuous casting much more rapidly. 

The industry also is losing market 
share because of reduced use of prod- 
uct. The automobile industry, for exam- 
ple, has reduced steel use per car by 25 
percent for fuel economy, causing a 
drop in steel sales. 

The solution isn’t protectionism, it’s 
modernization—and higher productiv- 
ity. The automotive industry already is 
making progress in holding down costs 
and increasing production. Its 1983 
profits reflect this. At GM, productivity 
was up 18 percent, or 11.2 vehicles per 
worker for the year, while Ford’s pro- 
ductivity was up 15 percent, or 13.2 ve- 
hicles per employee. 

A Commerce Department sampling 
of the profitability of parts producers re- 
vealed that their after-tax return on sales 
dropped from 4.8 percent in 1978 to 1.5 
percent in 1980. After instituting cost- 


saving measures, the profits of the same: 


producers had increased to 2.5 percent 
two years later. 

| think steel and other industries 
would benefit from passage of the Na- 
tional Productivity and Innovation Act 
and similar measures which would im- 
prove U.S. competitiveness in world 
markets by promoting the development 
of new technologies that create jobs, in- 
crease productivity and lower the price 
of goods. Under the proposed act, anti- 
trust and patent restrictions would be 
eased to permit firms to engage in joint 
research and development projects that 
are too costly and risky for them to un- 
dertake alone. Inventors and patent hold- 
ers would be permitted to engage major 
firms to develop their products and in- 
ventions. 

I believe the act contains sufficient 
provisions to protect competition. 
Rather than diminishing competition, it 
would strengthen it. 


There’s a perception among much 
of the American public that the 
Japanese government, through its 
policies, gives Japanese automak- 
ers and other businesses an unfair 
advantage in the international mar- 
ketplace. Do Japanese government 
practices contradict our principles 
of fair trade? 


Malcolm 
Baldrige 


“Domestic-content 
legislation, if enacted 
into law, would hurt 
the auto industry, 
workers and consumers. 
I used to say local 
content is one of the 
worst bills ve ever 
read. [ve dropped 
the qualifier—it is 
the worst bill I’ve 
ever read.” 
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“We cannot meet the 
challenges ofa 
growing trade deficit 
and increased foreign 
competition in high 
technology by 
increasing government 
involvement in the 
private sector. 
Government’s role is 
to foster a cooperative 
environment between 
business and labor and 
let private initiative 
and entrepreneurship 
flourish.” 


Japan often promotes specific indus- 
tries. It promoted the computer, 
semiconductor and satellite industries, 
as well as the auto industry. They bene- 
fited from subsidies, a suspension of 
antitrust laws, compulsory licensing, 
restrictions on foreign investment and 
protected domestic markets. 

These policies are not necessarily il- 
legal under international trading rules. 
They can, however, distort international 
trade and create a situation in which it is 
more difficult for foreign products to 
penetrate the Japanese market than for 
Japanese products to penetrate foreign 
markets. 

We are concerned about trade dis- 
torting policies, and we are holding a 
dialogue with Tokyo on industrial pol- 
icy. In addition, we are attempting to 
deal with other questions raised by 
Japanese support of specific industries 
in such forums as the working group on 
high technology (semi-conductors, 
telecommunications) and through spe- 
cific talks on the problems of the 
machine tool industry. 


Last year’s trade deficit was close to 
$70 billion. Next year may be as 
high as $100 billion. What steps is 
the administration taking to reverse 
this trend? With the increased chal- 
lenges from Japan and other na- 
tions, do we need to look at creating 
an “industrial policy” to identify 
and develop new technologies? 


Our deficit in 1983 had three basic 
causes: First, a strong U.S. recovery 
fueled our-demand for imports, while 
demand for our exports remained weak 
due to the lagging recoveries of our in- 
dustrialized trading partners. Second, 
the debt problems of less developed 
countries forced them to reduce sharply 
their imports from the U.S. and other na- 
tions. Third, an overvalued dollar not 
only, made foreign products more com- 
petitive in our home market, but also 
made our exports less competitive in 
foreign markets. 

There are no easy answers. We can 
expect the trade deficit to increase in 
1984. We clearly do not want to slow our 
growth just because it is leading to an 
increase in imports. We expect Europe 
and Japan to grow a little faster this 
year, but not enough to help the less de- 
veloped countries resolve their debt 
problems. However, it will be some 
time before they are able to attain their 


earlier import levels. 

We cannot meet the challenges of a 
growing trade deficit and increased for- 
eign competition in high technology by 
increasing government involvement in 
the private sector. There are many pro- 
posals for a “National Industrial Policy” 
that would increase governmental inter- 
ference in private markets. One propos- 
al would create a National Industrial De- 
velopment Bank. This administration 
firmly opposes this kind of intervention 
in the marketplace. Government's role 
is to foster a cooperative environment 
between business and labor and let pri- 
vate initiative and entrepreneurship 
flourish. 

The administration has taken a 
number of steps to promote innovation 
and the development of new technol- 
ogy, including: providing tax credits for 
R&D, proposing new legislation to facil- 
itate joint R&D among private com- 
panies and establishing a Presidential] 
Commission on Industrial Competitive- 
ness. The latter will review the federal 
role in encouraging private R&D and in- 
novation. The government has an im- 
portant role in basic R&D which typi- 
cally does not have immediate payoffs, 
and is not easily undertaken by the pri- 
vate sector. We have stepped up our 
support in this area. 


What are you doing to open up for- 
eign markets to U.S. products? 


We are trying, with some success, to re- 
duce Japanese barriers to U.S. imports. 
We reached an agreement with Nippon 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. that is 
giving domestic telecommunications 
suppliers a larger share of Nippon’s 
overseas purchases. 

The department also is trying to help 
parts producers gain a share of the 
domestic replacement parts market for 
Japanese vehicles. We have commis- 
sioned a study that will forecast the size 
of that market through 1988, and also 
identify the categories of auto parts in 
which U.S. parts makers can best com- 
pete. It will be issued soon and distrib- 
uted to the producers and Japanese 
auto companies. 

We are addressing steel industry 
complaints of “dumping” and subsidi- 
zations of foreign steelmakers. A com- 
plex but effective export licensing sys- 
tem has been worked out with the 10- 
member European Community to en- 
force limits on EC steel exports to the 


U.S. These arrangements are working 
well. 

The department also is continuing 
contervailing duty investigations of 
steel imports from Brazil, Mexico and 
Argentina under our unfair trade stat- 
utes and recently announced its sub- 
sidy findings. Similar investigations of 
Third World imports will begin soon. 

Internally, we are reorganizing to re- 
flect that we now have a global mar- 
ketplace. Three formerly separate divi- 
sions specializing in domestic indus- 
tries are being merged into the Interna- 
tional Trade Administration (ITA). They 
are the Bureau of Industrial Economics, 
which performs micro and _ industry 
analysis, the Office of Competitive As- 
sessment and the Office of Automotive 
Affairs. This will allow the domestic ex- 
perts to communicate better with the in- 
ternational experts. 

One of our biggest goals is getting 
Congress to approve President 
Reagan’s proposed merger of the Trade 
Representatives’ Office and the trade 
and industry-related functions of the 
Commerce Department into a new De- 
partment of International Trade and In- 
dustry. 

The federal government cannot deal 
with trade matters effectively until trade 


policy is made and carried out in the 
same place. Currently, policy is made 
by the trade representative and im- 
plemented by the Department of Com- 
merce. Specific trade issues are bro- 
kered among several cabinet level agen- 
cies, and response times sometimes are 
slow. A single trade agency would end 
this fragmentation. It would serve as an 
advocate for business and industry, and 
better enable the U.S. to take advantage 
of international trading opportunities. 


What is your opinion of the growing 
trend toward joint ventures be- 
tween domestic and foreign auto- 
makers? 


This administration has encouraged 
joint ventures between U.S. auto man- 
ufacturers and foreign partners. We be- 
lieve they will help retain U.S. jobs, en- 
courage production efficiency and in- 
crease competition. The Federal Trade 
Commission has approved the GM/ 
Toyota joint venture and the combine is 
expected to begin marketing its new 
product in 1985. We understand that 
other U.S. and foreign auto companies 
are discussing similar ventures. We will 
welcome these new joint arrangements 
as well. 0 


DOMESTIC CONTENT 


The Japanese 
Auto Industry 


By William C. Duncan, Ph.D. 


To provide a complete review of the 
facts underlying the current domestic- 
content debate, Automotive Executive 
asked the Japan Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association (JAMA) to submit 
some background on the Japanese auto 
industry. William C. Duncan is JAMA’s 
director of government affairs at its 
Washington office. He received his 
Ph.D. in 1972 from the Fletcher School 
of Law and Diplomacy and studied for 
two years at Keio University in Tokyo. 
He joined Mobil Oil's Japan division 
upon graduation and has been with 
JAMA since 1976. 


he Japanese auto industry does 
not exist in the monolithic sense 
we so often hear talked about in 
Washington and Detroit. It consists of 
13 privately formed, independent com- 
panies, each with its own history, pro- 
duction pattern and investment strate- 
gy. Of these companies, 11 produce 
four-wheel vehicles; nine produce pas- 
senger cars; seven currently export to 
the U.S. market; and another is prepar- 
ing entry soon. 
There is no dominant producer. The 
largest, Toyota, produces 29 percent of 
the four-wheel vehicles made in Japan; 


“The solution isn’t 
protectionism, it’s 
modernization—and 
higher productivity. 
The auto industry has 
made much progress 
in holding down 
costs and increasing 
efficiency.” 
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“The local-content 
approach to industrial 
policy overlooks 

the essence of 
Japan’s success with 
automobiles. The 
strength and efficiency 
of these companies 
comes not from the 
government but from 
the challenge of 
intense competition 
and high consumer 
expectations.” 


Nissan produces about 22 percent; 
Honda, Mazda and Mitsubishi produce 
in the range of 10 percent each; Fuji, 
Daihatsu, Isuzu and Suzuki produce 4 to 
5 percent each. Others such as Hino 
and Nissan Diesel have smaller shares. 

These companies are not overwhelm- 
ingly large in size. Toyota's total pro- 
duction is only about half that of Gen- 
eral Motors and somewhat less than 
Ford’s. Toyota’s and Nissan’s assets 
each are in the range of $12 to $13 bil- 
lion compared to GM's $46 billion, 
Ford’s $23 billion and Chrysler’s $6 bil- 
lion. GM employs some six times more 
people than either Nissan or Toyota. 
While the total Japanese share of the 
U.S. passenger car market in 1983 came 
to about 21 percent, the largest share of 
any one of the Japanese companies was 
6 percent. This compares to 44 percent 
for GM, 17 percent for Ford and 9 per- 
cent for Chrysler. 


Causes for Success 
The Japanese government had little if 
anything to do with the growth of its 
auto industry. Japanese auto com- 
panies have received no subsidies, no 
loans, no loan guarantees, no tax re- 
bates, export or otherwise. Indeed, 
Japanese corporations pay a hefty in- 
come tax in the range of 50 percent. 
Japanese auto companies may have 
benefited indirectly from policies de- 
signed to stimulate investment or to as- 
sist small supplier companies. They 
certainly benefited from falling produc- 
er prices and rising incomes as the 
Japanese economy made the transition 
from recovery to high growth. However, 
the auto industry was never the benefi- 
ciary of special government favors. 
True, Japan imposed quotas on auto- 
mobile imports until 1965. Tariffs and 
capital restraints were not completely 
removed until the 1970s. Yet those 
measures were more the legacy of gov- 
ernment efforts to conserve scarce for- 
eign exchange than an industrial policy 
designed to further the automobile in- 
dustry. What efforts there were to 
rationalize the auto industry were re- 
sisted by the companies and eventually 
abandoned. Honda grew to become 
Japan’s third largest passenger car man- 
ufacturer in an intensely competitive 
domestic market. This was accom- 
plished after barriers to imports and di- 
rect investment had been dismantled. 
The local-content approach to indus- 
trial policy overlooks the essence of 


Japan's success with automobiles. The 
strength and efficiency of these com- 
panies comes not from the government 
but from the challenge of intense com- 
petition and high consumer expecta- 
tions. 

The first vehicles produced in Japan 
of any significance were trucks built by 
GM and Ford following the 1923 earth- 
quake which devastated Tokyo. During 
Japan's post-war recovery in the 1950s, 
truck production expanded dramati- 
cally to meet the needs of small 
businesses. Personal transportation in 
Japan was met by efficient bus, rail and 
taxi systems. Unlike the U.S., a Privately 
owned car, until recently, was a luxury, 

Japanese consumers entering the 
passenger car market, both then and 
now, look for more than transportation. 
They buy cars the way we buy fine furni- 
ture. They will not tolerate a scratch to 
the finish, much less misaligned trim or 
doors. It is said a Japanese consumer 
will reject a car if he notices a crooked 
seam in the seat fabric. And the dissatis- 
fied customer can easily go elsewhere 
since he has nine domestic passenger 
car companies plus imports from which 
to choose. To survive and grow in Japan 
an auto company has to compete at 
minimum defect levels with maximum 
production efficiency. 


Marketing in the U.S. 

It is not the sum total of their volume 
which makes the Japanese companies 
strong; it is the competitive dynamic 
that exists among them. While this pre- 
pared them for successful marketing in 
the U.S., entry was no easy task. 

The Toyopet, the first Toyota intro- 
duced in the U.S. in the late 1950s was, 
it is said, “overpriced, underpowered, 
and built like a tank.” Toyota withdrew 
from the market to re-enter in 1965 with 
the Corona, which was developed after 
a careful study of the U.S. demand for 
small cars. 

Nissan's first Datsun 210 was heavy 
and underpowered for California’s fast 
freeways. Experience with the U.S. mar- 
ket (fed back to Japan over the next five 
years) led to the development of a bet- 
ter-designed 210 and the successful 
Datsun 410 and 510 models. 

Mazda entered the market with its rey- 
olutionary rotary engine only to suffer a 
drop in sales with the first oil crisis. 
Mazda came back with the successful 
626 and RX7 models. 

These and other Japanese com- 


panies achieved their success not only 
by persistent trial and error but also by 
developing new markets. 

During the 1960s, for example, the 
subcompact market was an import mar- 
ket. In 1970, U.S. companies responded 
to the developing subcompact market 
with the introduction of the Chevrolet 
Vega and Ford Pinto, which in the first 
full year after introduction together out- 
sold all Japanese imports combined. 
The OPEC oil crises, of course, carried 
demand for subcompacts beyond what 
anyone had imagined. The largest sell- 
ing subcompact in the U.S. today is the 
Ford Escort. 

Japanese truck sales follow a similar 
pattern. When the first small Japanese 
pick-ups were introduced in the 60s 
and ’70s, no similar vehicle was being 
produced in the U.S. The domestic au- 
tomobile companies, seeing this new 
segment of the market developing, first 
began to import and then produce. In 
1980, Japanese imports supplied over 
90 percent of the compact truck market. 
Since then, U.S. companies have en- 
tered the market so that today the share 
has fallen to about 51 percent. The 
Japanese share of the overall U.S. truck 
market fell from about 20 percent to 15 
percent. Again, the Japanese developed 
a market and the U.S. companies re- 
sponded. 

The success of Subaru owes much to 
two American entrepreneurs who de- 
cided to develop, along with Fuji Heavy 
Industries, a special vehicle for the rural 
markets of America. It was Subaru’s 
success that later led American Motors 
Corp. to enter the four-wheel-drive pas- 
senger car market with the AMC Eagle. 


Opportunities, Interdependence 
Local content overlooks the growing in- 
terdependence of U.S. and Japanese au- 
tomobile companies. 

The most recent example is the an- 
nouncement by GM and Toyota to es- 
tablish joint production in Fremont, CA. 
This joint plant will produce about 
200,000 units a year, employing some 
3,000 people in assembly and another 
9,000 in related activities. 

Nissan has built a light truck assem- 
bly facility near Nashville, at a total cost 
of $660 million. This plant produces 
8,000 units a month, employing 1,800 
Americans. 

Mazda, one-quarter owned by Ford 
Motor Co., has marketed trucks in the 
U.S. both through Ford and its own deal- 


er network. 

Honda produces passenger cars in 
Marysville, OH. The plant has the ca- 
pacity to produce 150,000 units per 
year. Recently Honda announced plans 
to expand plant capacity to 300,000 
units. Honda has been producing 
motorcycles in Marysville for about four 
years. 

Isuzu Motors is owned 34.2 percent 
by GM. GM cars have been marketed 
through the Isuzu network in Japan, and 
GM, in turn, has marketed Isuzu vehi- 
cles in the U.S. GM also buys diesel en- 
gines from Isuzu. GM also owns approx- 
imately 5 percent of Suzuki. 

Mitsubishi is owned 15 percent by 
Chrysler, which imports Mitsubishi cars 
and trucks into the U.S. for sales 
through its Dodge and Plymouth sales 
network. Mitsubishi has its own sales 
network as well and is currently consid- 
ering the possibility of manufacturing in 
the U.S. 

The Japanese auto industry has 
brought jobs, tax revenues and invest- 
ment dollars to the U.S. Currently, more 
than 150,000 persons are employed in 
the U.S. as a result of the sale and man- 
ufacture of Japanese cars and trucks. 
Overall, the imported automobile in- 
dustry employs 194,000. This translates 
into some $3.3 billion in wages per year. 
Auto import activities generate some $4 
billion in purchases of goods and ser- 
vices and about $3 billion in federal, 
state and local tax revenues. 

Today, U.S. companies are respond- 
ing to the challenges from manufactur- 
ers abroad and consumer demands at 
home. Profits are at record levels and 
employment is increasing. 

Local-content legislation will jeopar- 
dize this. Japanese companies testify- 
ing in hearings have said that the 
economics of such conditions would 
prohibit further entry and would jeopar- 
dize existing investments. The dynam- 
ics brought to the U.S. market of many 
competitors, each seeking to excel in 
different segments of the market, each 
identifying new opportunities, creating 
new jobs and developing new tech- 
nologies, would be lost. What would re- 
main would be a desperate struggle to 
maintain the status quo. The result 
would be declining trade, economic 
stagnation and all their associated mis- 
eries. O) 


“The Japanese auto 
industry has brought 
jobs, tax revenues 
and investment dollars 
to the U.S. Currently, 
more than 150,000 
persons are employed 
in the U.S. asa 

result of the sale 

and manufacturing 

of Japanese cars and 
trucks. Overall, the 
imported automobile 
industry employs 
194,000. This 
translates into some 
$3.3 billion in wages 
per year.” 
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“Our customers feel secure with the GM Continuous 
Protection Plan because they trust the name that’s on it.” 


Richard Nabers, President, Nabers Cadillac, Costa Mesa, Calif. 


‘We like to sell the complete GM 
package to a customer—and that 
includes the GM Continuous Protection 
Plan. We believe our customers feel 
better with GM totally behind them. 

I know. 

**At one time we had our own in- 
house service plan, but when the GM 
Continuous Protection Plan came 
along, we switched over to it 100%. 
Why? Because I believe you just can’t 
beat it for dealer—and customer— 
satisfaction. 

“It's GM’s backing that does it. For 


one thing, our customers feel comfort- 
able because they know they’re 
covered wherever they go in the U.S. 
Secondly, we’re confident because we 


know the company we’re dealing with. 


You'll find other service contracts that 
come and go almost daily, and you 
can’t build customer loyalty with a 
situation like that. 
“Customer satisfac- 
tion and repeat business 
have been the basis for 
our growth, and GM’s 
Continuous Protection 
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Continuous 


Protection 
Plan 
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Plan has gone a long way to help us 
achieve that?” 

GM dealers who care about keeping 
their customers—and keeping them sat- 
isfied—are selling the GM Continuous 
Protection Plan. Shouldn’t your dealer- 
ship be selling it, too? 


Complying With Older Laws 


Special Notice to New Dealers 
Dealers new to our industry may not be familiar with older fed- 
eral laws and regulations. Violation of these older laws can re- 
sult in fines, litigation and unnecessary unfavorable publicity. 
As an educational service to our readers, and as a special aid 
to new dealers, from time to time this column will explain how 
to comply with these older laws. 


Odometer Law Compliance 

Federal law prohibits the disconnection, resetting or alteration 
of the odometer of any motor vehicle with the intent to change 
the number of miles registered on the unit (15 U.S.C. Section 
1984 [1972]). The law does permit the service, repair or re- 
placement of an odometer provided that the indicated mileage 
remains the same as before the service, repair or replacement. 


LONG-TERM 

AUTO LEASING INSURANCE 
We make sure you are covered 
by a high-quality carrier. 


Allied with major admitted carriers, we have long 
experience with this difficult-to-place insurance. We 
make it easier for you with a special program of 
insurance designed specifically for the automobile 
leasing/rental industry. 


© Lessors Excess Liability 

® Lessors Contingent Liability 

¢ Lessors Contingent Physical Damage 
© Interim Car coverages 

© Primary Liability coverages 

© Primary Physical Damage 


We invite your inquiry and your business. 
Call or write Ron Ruane. 


PAIGE-RUANE, INC. 
INSURANCE 

The Irwin Building 

460 N. Gulph Road 

King of Prussia, PA 19406 
(215) 265-4170 


fa 
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When it is not possible for the odometer to register the same 
mileage as before the repair or replacement, the odometer 
must be set to zero and a written notice must be attached to the 
left door frame indicating the mileage prior to the repair or re- 
placement and the date on which it was repaired or replaced 
(15 U.S.C. Section 1987 [1972]). 

Federal law also requires that an odometer disclosure state- 
ment be provided to each ownership transferee of a motor ve- 
hicle (15 U.S.C. Section 1988 [1972], 49 CFR Section 580). 
Dealers taking vehicles in trade are entitled to disclosure state- 
ments from their customers. ig 


This column is prepared by the Legal Group of the National Automobile Dealers Association. 
For further information or questions concerning the items appearing in this column, write: 
Legal Briefs, NADA Legal Group, 8400 Westpark Drive, McLean, VA 22102-3591. 


GOLF TOURNAMENT DIRECTORS 


CALL FREE (800) 527-6944 
In Texas (800) 442-6061 
Local. (214) 691-6911 

Dallas, Texas 75206 


728 Campbell Centre 
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“BEE LINE 


i a a ae See eee ote ae 
AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT 


coun UlleL AUGHLIN 


Soe 


BEE LINE AND 


ACCURATE ALIGNMENT 
CAN SAVE FUEL AND TIRES 


BEE LINE TANDEM ALIGNERS. A new gas and 
tire excise tax can mean additional costs to 
truckers. Precision gauging and more accurate 
alignment can save an amazing amount on fuel 
and tires. This means tax 
dollars. 

Bee Line makes it easier 
and faster to align all trac- 
tor axles and _ trailer 
tandems, eliminating cost- 
ly tire scrub. With trucking 
becoming more and more 
competitive and costs go- 
ing up, truckers will 
welcome this service. Our 
exclusive tandem align- 
ment method may surprise 
you. 


SEE US AT BOOTH #318 


Call Toll Free: 1-800-553-2010 


BEE LINE AA ALIGNER. Drive on ‘‘pit model’ 
speeds up work capacity when doing front end 
alignment operations. The runways and legs are 
removable for complete accessibility with runways 
and turning aligners ad- 
justable for tread width. 
Bee Line’s exclusive turn- 
ing aligners...tops in the in- 
dustry. Help customers 
save tax dollars -offer Bee 
Line front end alignment 
service. 


IBEE LINE 


A TT 
AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT 


WeLAUGHLIN 


P.O. Box 709, Bettendorf, lowa 52722-0709 
Phone (319) 332-4066 TWX 910-5251202 
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Free Information 


When you want more information about products and 
services advertised or featured in this issue, just circle 
the numbers which correspond to the information you 
would like to receive on one of the adjoining cards. | 
| 
The advertisers and their corresponding numbers are | 


Reader Service listed below. .Circle numbers appear at the bottom of 


each advertisement and “Showcase” item. 


Then drop the card in the mail (we’ll pay the postage). 
Two cards are provided for your convenience—one for 
you and one for your managers. Please pass one along. 


PRODUCTS & SERVICES 
Circle No. Advertiser Page No. Circle No. Advertiser Page No. 

AC Spark Plug Cover 3 15 GM-Continuous Protection Plan 50 

1 ADP Dealer Services 14-15 16 GM-Dealer Service Equipment rs 

2 American Hardware Mutual 38 17 Inc. Magazine 43-44 

3 American Pullman Coachbuilders 56 18 Iveco 28 

4 Atlanta Auto Auction 60 19 Krex 56 

5 BarclaysAmerican/Financial 62 20 National Hole-In-One Association 51 

6 Bee Line Co. 52 21 New Profit Systems 58 
BMW of North America 37 22 Oakleaf Cover 4 

7 Borg-Warner Acceptance Corp. 34 23 PADE 60 

8 Brasher’s Auto Auction 60 24 Paige-Ruane 51 

9 Broadway Equipment Co. 7 Saginaw Steering l 

10 Carriage Conversions 58 25 Southern Auto Auction 60 
11 Clarion Corp. 2 26 Sports Achievements 61 
12 Coin Financial 27 27 Universal Underwriters Cover 2 
13 Freightliner Trucks 22-23 28 Wheelways 57 
14 GMAC 4 29 Tra-Tech Corp. 59 


AMERICAN PULLMAN 
COACHBUILDERS, INC. 


1700 EASTERN PARKWAY, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 11233 
(212) 485-1090 © 345-3900 
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Biobor’ 
DIESEL DOCTOR" 


joins the KREX All-Star Team 


Score with service 
profits and better 
running cars. Go 
with the All-Star 
Team: KREX 
Graphite Super 
Lubricant, 
KREX Fuel Sys- 
tem Cleaner, 
KREX Diesel 
Fuel Condi- 
tioner and the 
team’s tough 
new rookie. 
DIESEL 
DOCTOR 
eliminates 
diesel fuel 
slime and 
sludge with its 
Biobor fungi killer. 


KREX, Inc., 89 Lincolnwood, Highland Park, IL 60035 
Call toll free (800) 323-9038, in Illinois (312) 433-4450 
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April 

6 to 13. Misouri Automobile Dealers 
Association Convention, Riviera Hotel/ 
Rancho Las Palmas, Las Vegas/Palm 
Springs, CA 

7 to 10. TRX-84: American Truck 
Dealers Convention & Exposition. 
Phoenix Convention Center, Phoenix. 
AZ 

8 to 10. Automobile Dealers Associa. 
tion of North Dakota Convention, Shera- 
ton Riverside Hotel, Minot, ND 

11 to 16. Delaware Automobile Deal- 
ers Association and Rhode Island Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association Spring Con- 
ference, Rose Hall Beach Hotel, Mon- 
tego Bay, Jamaica 

13 to 15. Auto Internacional Eastern 
Regional Show, Atlantic City Conven. 
tion Hall, Atlantic City, NJ 

14 to 17. lowa Automobile Dealers 
Association Convention, Marriott Hotel, 
Des Moines, IA 

24 to 28. Motor Car Dealers Associa- 
tion of Southern California Convention, 
Indian Wells Country Club, Indian 
Wells, CA a 


May 

3 to 5. Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion of Alabama Convention, Riverview 
Plaza Hotel, Mobile, AL 

6 to 10. Illinois New Car & Truck 
Dealers Association Convention, Con- 
temporary Hotel, Lake Buena Vista, FL. 

10 to 13. South Carolina Automobile 
& Truck Dealers Association Conven. 
tion, Hyatt Hotel, Hilton Head Island. 
SC 

11 to 12. South Dakota Automobile 
Dealers Association Convention, Holj- 
day Inn, Mitchell, SD 

12 to 16. North Carolina Automobile 
Dealers Association Convention, Con- 
temporary Hotel, Lake Buena Vista, FL 

14 to 17. Pennsylvania Automotive 
Association Convention, Americana 
Host Farm Resort, Lancaster, PA 

16 to 17. Massachusetts State Auto. 
mobile Dealers Association Conven. 
tion, Dunfey Hyannis Hotel, Cape Cod, 
MA 

16 to 20. Mississippi Automobile 
Dealers Association Convention, Grand 
Hotel, Paradise Island, Bahamas 


with all and singular the 5 
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es your 
Insurance Agent 
MAKE you money? 
LOAN you money? 
SAVE you money? 


MAGUIRE INSURANCE AGENCY, INC. 
Make you money. Loan you money. Save you 259 E. Lancaster Ave., Wynnewood, PA 19096 
money. Only Wheelways doesalithree. = 8 8 ------------------------ 


WHECLWAaYS 


259 East Lancaster Avenue * Wynnewood, Pennsylvania 19096 
(215) 642-8400 


Maybe your present program can save you Call us today for the name of your local 
money. But only Wheelways can do all three. representative or write for more information. 
Make you money through an exclusive Retail ~~ --------------------4 | 
Residual Value Program that sells more cars , Tell me more: | 
plus gives you an additional source of income. | Name ; 
Loan you money through a unique, , Company Name : 
competitive finance program created just | Address - i 
for Wheelways customers. | cay ta 
Save you money with one of the most | State 2 . 
comprehensive insurance packages | hone 
ever designed for dealers, leasing and wea code : ‘ 
rent-a-car companies. | Send to: . 
| 
| 
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Our branch office is 
j, conveniently located 


“ 


’ 
' A 
‘ 


... at the airport 


... and can be in your 
showroom. Inspect a 
Carriage Van Conversion. 
Then offer your customer the 


... at the club 


privilege of owning his own. Let him Carriage Van Conversions. Let us give 
see that convenience and luxury are you the grand tour of the finest in pro- 
the keys to an impressive future. class transportation. 


Division of (Giarriage Inc . 
P.O. Box 246 
Millersburg, IN 46543 
O/S Indiana — 1-800-348-2214 
219-642-3622 
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DISPLAY PLATFORMS SELL CARS 


Proven Results throughout the U.S.A. 


a, 


Aetix 


ii 


Hundreds of dealers have already found that vehicle 
display platforms sell cars. 

Most of our dealers report selling 5-10 additional 
customers per month, pulled by their platform displays. 


A one time promotional investment which works for you 
24 hrs. a day: day after day: month after month! 


DELIVERY PREPAID ON INITIAL ORDER 
Continental U.S.A. 


CALL TODAY 


For Immediate Delivery 


916-966-4642 


NPS Inc. Equip Div. P.O. Box 1024 Orangevale, CA 95662 
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24 to 26. Texas Automobile a oa 

Association Convention, Loews s 
tole, Dallas, TX 


June cils 
1 to 3. Automotive Service Cou" n 
of California Show, Anaheim Conve 
tion Center, Anaheim, CA lers 

1 to 7. Arkansas Automobile De@ ior 
Association Convention, Excel! 
Hotel/Hyatt Lake Tahoe, Little Rock, 
Lake Tahoe, NV As: 

3 to 4. Vermont Automotive Trade ; 
sociation Convention, Stratton Mou 
tain Inn, Stratton Mountain, pit i 

6 to 10. Kentucky Automobile pe 
ers Association Convention, Opry! 
Hotel, Nashville, TN 

8 to 10. Wyoming Automobile ; 
ers Association Convention, Jack 
Lake Lodge, Moran, WY 

10 to 14. Oregon Automobile De@ 
Association Convention, Sun Rive! 
sort, Bend, OR 

12 to 19. Arizona Automobile 
ers Association Convention, Koné@ 
Hotel, Kona, HI 

14 to 17. Idaho Automobile De4 
Association Convention, Sun valley, sf 

17 to 19. Delaware Automobile a n 
ers Association Convention, Shera!© 
Fontainbleau Hotel, Ocean City, M 

20 to 24. Automotive Service ©° m 
cils Annual Convention, shoreh@ 
Hotel, Washington, DC lers 

22 to 24. Maine Automobile De# fl 
Association Convention, SeP4° 
Lodge, Sebasco Estates, ME 

27 to 30. Virginia Automobile 
ers Association Convention, OP'Y!@ ‘ 
Hotel, Nashville, TN 


Deal: 
lers 
Deal: 


Jers 


Deal 


July 

18 to 22. Louisiana Automobile F 
ers Association Convention, BU© 6 
Vista Palace, Lake Buena Vista, FL 


Deal: 
a 


August 

5 to 8. Michigan Automobile De@ 
Association Convention, Grand ae 
Mackinac Island, MI 


lerS 


Tra-lech Delivers 


a Product, Quality, Training, Service . . . 
ta-Tech delivers them all! As a national 
company with years of experience, Tra- 

€ch’s story is simple. We deliver the most 
marketable product, made with the highest 
quality; and back it with the best warranty, 


ae inh : a 
peri de 4 r| 


Be 
Sa 


training, and service in the industry. And 
one more thing, because our conversions 
have the fastest turnover, we also deliver 
the highest dealer profits. For a list of suc- 
cessful Tra-Iech dealers and our complete 
marketing story, call today. 


7334 Tower Street 
Fort Worth, Texas 76118 
(817) 595-0305 


3801 Industrial 
Pontiac, Michigan 48057 
(313) 852-2620 


 eeaeeatnadecinemntennll 
CORPORATION 


1075 South Cobb Drive 
Marietta, Georgia 30060 
(404) 427-2500 
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THE MARKETPLACE PATRONIZED 


BY MORE FRANCHISED DEALERS 
Col.“ Red” Oak 


SALE EVERY THURSDAY 
 . 10:00 A.M. 
3 y Airport Service 


aus 


Cx 


F* Atlanta Auto Auction 


SEZ 4900 Buttington Rd. Red Oak. Ga 30272 + (404) 762.9211 


4) 0} SERVING 
: DEALERS 


“We Do it AND FLEETS | BRASHER’S AUTO AUCTIONS Three 
' Best!" 6% SINCE 1957 full-service auto auctions...complete 


rec itioning ar ; yany-owned 
Pennsylvania Auto Dealers’ Exchange, Inc. econditioni g and company 
transports. We welcomé..dealer, fleet 


lente etic hepa kdb Scr and lease business. Member NAAA and 
PHONE (717) 266-6611 NAFA. 

Salt Lake. Sale every Tuesday at 
11:00 a.m. 460 Orange St. or P.O. Box 
16025, Salt Lake City, UT 84104.Tele- 
phone: (801) 973-8715. 

Sacramento. Sale every Tuesday at 
10:00 a.m. 4300 West Capitol Ave., P.O. 
Box 405, West Sacramento, CA 95691. 
Telephone: (916) 371-4300. 

Southern California. Sale every 
Thursday at 11:00 a.m. 10700 Beech 


Best 
Sellers 


The U.S. Government 
Printing Office has put 
together a new catalog of the 
Government’s bestselling 
books. Books like The Space 

Shuttle at Work, Cutting The 


Energy Costs, Infant Care, 
Market Place 


National Park Guide and 
Map, Federal Benefits for of the Northeast 
since 1947 


Veterans and Dependents, 
The Back-Yard Mechanic, 

Featuring: A Full Service Auction 
© 6 Lanes * Modern Facilities 


Telephone: (714) 822-226]. 


Merchandising Your Job 
Talents, and Starting a 
Business. Find out what 
Government books are all 
about. Send for your free 
catalog. 


New Catalog 


Post Office Box 37000 
Washington, D.C. 20013 


ss Se ee ee gers vee 


¢ Meaningful Guarantees 
e Special Sales for Manufacturers 
and Lease Companies 
203 623 2617 forinformation 
f SOUTHERN 
AUTO AUC TION 
BOX 388 
EAST WINDSOR. CT 06088 


For easy access to NADA member ser- 
vices, use the following direct-dial 
telephone numbers. NADA business 
hours are 8:30 a.m. to 4:45 p.m., east- 
ern time, Monday through Friday. For 
services not listed, call (703) 821- 
7000. 


NADA-Washington, DC 
(McLean, VA) 
Area Code 703 


Accounting 821-7173 
ATD 821-7117 
ATAM Relations 821-7070 
AUTOCAP 821-7144 
Automobility Foundation 821-7120 
Automotive Executive 821-7150 


Communications 821-7010 
Convention 821-7142 
Corporate Secretary 821-718} 
Dealer Academy 821-7216 
DEAC 821-7110 
Estate Planning 821-7276 


Executive Vice-President 821-7103 
Industry Analysis/ 
Dealership Operations 821-7207 


Industry Relations 821-7050 
Legal 821-7046 
Legislative 821-7038 


Media & Consumer Affairs 821-7298 
Management Education 821-7227 


Membership 821-7113 
NADA Newsletter 821-7147 
NADIT 821-7173 
Public Relations 821-7129 
Regulatory Affairs 821-7045 
Retirement Trust 821-7248 
Sales Trak 821-7189 
Services Corp. 821-7078 
Service Systems 821-7234 
Twenty Groups 821-7220 
Used Car Guide Co. 821-7199 


Merchandising Used Diesels 


Ithough I am not a buyer and 

seller of used cars, | find the 

business of great interest. In 

terms of dollar value, | would guess the 

used-car business develops revenues 

on par with the sale of new cars, 

perhaps more. | doubt anyone knows 

exactly how many used cars are bought 

and sold in a given year or the total dol- 
lar amount. 

An especially intriguing aspect of 
used-car merchandising is the lack of 
interest in the market value of used cars 
by the manufacturer. All the domestics 
now market “company” and other cars 
in which they have an interest through 
wholesale auctions, and they follow the 
results with great interest. These cars, 
however, are not representative of the 
typical used car, nor are they offered for 
sale in an “open” marketplace. True, 
some of the divisions encourage their 
dealers to report used-car sales to those 
research companies that use them, 
such as the NADA Used Car Guide Co. 
But how many manufacturers have a 
working program to assist their dealers 
in more effective used-car merchandis- 
ing? | can think of only one. 

Manufacturers are in the business of 
making and distributing new cars, but 
one simply cannot divorce the new from 
the used. I do not want to editorialize, but 
surely one must draw some conclu- 
sions as to the sale of domestic diesel- 
powered cars and the unfortunate ex- 
perience of General Motors. A troubled 
product leads to a poor resale which 
leads to what? 

| recently received a telephone call 
from the manager of a company fleet in 
the Southwest. His vehicles were 1981 
GM cars with diesel engines, which he 
said had given them no trouble. The 
company was in the construction busi- 
ness and the cars had been well-main- 
tained. However, when he sought to 
turn in the fleet on 1984 models, he was 
shocked by the dealer's offer, which 
was approximately half of that which 
would have been applicable to a 
gasoline-engine Car. Consider, also, the 


original premium paid for the diesel en- 
gine. He asked me if! was aware of this. 

The NADA Used Car Guide reflects a 
deduct of $850 for the diesel engine in 
question. Assuming the wholesale 
value in the NADA Guide is reasonably 
accurate, the dealer’s offer probably in- 
volved a deduct in the area of $2,500. If 
my memory serves, GM first offered the 
diesel on passenger cars in 1978; the 
cars mentioned by my caller were four 
years newer. Assuming the possibility 
that the early GM diesels may have been 
less than perfect, are we not equally 
safe in assuming that some improve- 
ments had been made in the engine 
over the years? Does anyone believe 
that a company like GM would continue 
to manufacture a product for four years 
knowing the product would not deliver 
the service a customer had the right to 
expect? 

| have no personal knowledge of the 
extent to which GM stood behind its die- 
sel engines. Yes, | saw the TV show. | do 
not believe GM did a very good job on 
public relations—| feel they were al- 
ways playing come-from-behind ball in- 
sofar as the early diesels were con- 
cerned. | think GM is paying the price in 
more ways than one and, unfortunately, 
so are the customers who bought the 
diesels. 

Perhaps Americans have a built-in 
bias regarding diesels; perhaps the die- 
sel engine is an acquired taste. There 
are sufficient reasons for limited diesel 
sales without having the additional 
problems of an unreasonably poor re- 
sale value. Many feel the cars are noisy, 
others complain of the odor, some 
claim the engine is not very responsive, 
a few claim the engine starts poorly in 
very cold climates, and it is generally 
agreed the fuel is not as readily avail- 
able as is gasoline. Add to these nega- 
tives the premium one must pay for the 
engine and the added maintenance. On 
the plus side, there is improved fuel 
economy and, hopefully, longer engine 
life. (However, one must seriously 
question the latter given recent events.) 


So insofar as the general public is con- 
cerned, it is not unlikely that the diesel 
may suffer in the marketplace when 
compared to the gasoline engine, at 
least as long as gas is both available and 
reasonable—but 50 percent? 

I think this is an excellent example of 
an area in which the manufacturer 
could help in merchandising used cars, 
at least one type of used car. How much 
effort and dollars would it take to design 
and implement a program intended to 
intelligently market the used diesel? 
There are satisifed diesel owners, but 
are they to be locked into their cars until 
they are “fully depreciated”? CL] 


This column is prepared exclusively for Automotive Exec- 
utive by James “Harry” Lawrence, editor of the NADA Offi- 
cial Used Car Guide. All comments or questions pertaining 
to this column should be mailed to: Used Cars, Automo- 
tive Executive, 8400 Westpark Drive, McLean, Virginia 
22102-3593. 


Gain recognition for offering 
appealing prizes (from $1,500) 
and be involved in community 
affairs and sporting events! 


You pay only our low insurance 
premium. ..at our risk! 
BOWLING, BASKETBALL AND 


FISHING PROMOTIONS ALSO 
AVAILABLE 


Call us direct for a FREE quote! 


SPORTS 
ACHIEVEMENTS 
ASSOCIATION 


12431 Lewis No. 202, Garden Grove, CA 92640 
(714)740-1563 
(800)421-3148 

outsse CA (800)421-8522 
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Why we can usually 


more of your deals—faster- 
_than your present source. | 
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With over 60 years expe-"x: 


rience in auto financing, 
BarclaysAmerican knows 
how to make a deal work. 
And that means fewer turn- 
downs and more sales for 
you. How do we do it? 

We have the skill—and 
the funding—to provide 
financing for a broad spec- 
trum of your customers. 
Often, our superior collec- 
tion control and consumer 
lending know-how give us 
the flexibility to finance good 
customers other lenders 
can’t help. 


Over 300 Local Offices 
And that’s not all. Since 
we can always keep in touch 

with your customers from 
over 300 local offices in 30 
states, we're not confined by 
trade area restrictions. Plus, 
our expertise in the used car 
market extends your profit 
opportunities; we're ready to 


©1983 BarclaysAmericar/ Financial 


Over 300 branches Es «a 
mean local retail 
decisions and speedy disbursements. 


finance models up to six 
years old. 


Rapid Credit Approval 
Our local managers know 
how important quick credit 
approvals are to your sales. 
So when you call, they 
move! And we're quick with 
disbursements, too. 


Retail and Inventory 

Financing 
BarclaysAmerican offers 

new and used retail financing 


Fast credit approvals prevent lost sales. 
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for domestic and imported 
cars and trucks and new if 
used inventory financing: 
many states you also an 
participate in our insuram®~— 
Services. 


Consistent Funding. 
Consistent Credit 
Standards. 

With the strength of d 
BarclaysAmericanCorpe 
and one of the won lated 
banking organization 
us, we stand by our dealel 
through tough times 4! ta 
good times. Our credit § ug! 
dards are consistent thtO"r = 
almost any credit or rate 
environment. ane 

Dependable financi08 > 4 
competently delivere@~ 
produced sales increaS®” of 
15 to 20 percent for ma” 
our dealers. wit 

If you’d like to grow f 
us, call Stowe W. Wyat i 
Senior Vice President, 
free at 800-222-2240. 7 
write, BarclaysAmer Gt. 
Financial, 201 S. TryO!~"  & 
Charlotte, NC 28231 
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Now...Advanced cruise contro! 
features and increased sales potential 
at your fingertip. 


The Custom Cruise Ill’s innovative engineering advance- 
ments significantly enhance the convenience and performance 
of AC's cruise control system. 


With the touch of a finger it accelerates to the desired cruise 
speed. With the tap of a finger, it increases or decreases speed in 
precise one mph increments. And, with the push of a finger, it 
automatically resumes the cruise setting after clutching, braking 
or stopping. It’s the factory installed, high-tech option designed 
for the advanced generation of GM automobiles and trucks. 


Order the AC Custom Cruise Ill on your GM car and light truck 
inventory, and give yourself anew competitive selling advantage. 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 
General Motors Corporation 
1300 N. Dort Highway ¢ Flint, Ml 48556 


And The Tiny Computers Give You Too Little 


oakleaf 


The Right System At The Right Price 
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THE VALUE LEADER 
ho 


MAS 


Getting all the computer power you need, at an attractive price . . . that's value. Oakleaf satisfies the needs 
of most dealerships, without unnecessary frills or added expenses. We give you the most efficient micro- 
computer technology you can get, for less cost than any comparable system. More for your money. That's 
what makes Oakleaf the Value Leader. Call (800) 423-3681 today for details. 


